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THE PUPIL OF RAFFAELLE. 


A TALB OF THE ARTS. 
“* Conjugialis amor, de Muleibre fecit Apellem.” 


Tar great clock of Saint Peter’s was chiming an hour past midnight, as a solitary boat proceed- 
ed rapidly up the centre of the Tiber. It contained but two persons, the boatman and his passenger, 
a young man who stood at the head. He was closely enveloped in a large cloak, which, however, 
left to view a singularly handsome countenance, round which flowed a profusion of dark auburn 
hair, descending in long curling locks upon his shoulders, aceording to the fashion of the time. Al- 
though his mantle concealed the greater part of his person, the three-piled Genoa velvet bonnet, sur- 
mounted by the jewelled plume, and the extravagant length of his embroidered shoes, plainly indi- 
cated him to be the cavalier or gallant of the fifteenth century. The night hed beew remarkably 
still; and the moon was sailing in all glory through a cloudless Italian sky. ‘The palaces of prince- 
ly Rome gleamed brightly in the distance; while, far above all, towered the giant dome of Saint 
Peters, rearing itself aloft, like a hanghty monarch surrounded by his subjectslaves. As the last 
reverberation of the bell died faintly away, the boat neared the shore, and the cavalier, leaping from 
it, proceeded rapidly along the bank of the river. He had searcely gone a hundred paces, when his 
progress was impeded by three ee ne oe eee eee 
building, behind which they had lain concealed. The. cloak of the cavalier was quickly thrown 
from his shoulder, and his rapier bared to receive the attack of his assailants, whose mail coats, and 
ponderous swords proclaimed them to be the bravi of the period. Placing his back against a 
wall, he defended himself from the fieree onset of his adversaries with a skill and valor that proved 
him to be a perfect master of his weapon; but, in the height of the conflict, the faithless rapier 
broke short to the hilt, and he stood defenceless; the arm of the foremost ruffian was raised to fell 
him to the pavement, but ere it descended, a fourth sword gleamed in the air, and in an instant the 
bravo was stretched at the feet of a new opponent. This terminated the combat; for the compa- 
nions of the fallen man, finding they had to contend with an unexpected and powerful adversary, 
after exchanging a few blows, retreated, leaving with ‘hem the body of their wounded comrade, and 
were soon lost to view amid the shadow of the surrounding buildings. 

“ Blessed Saint Luke !” exclaimed the rescued cavalier, addressing the person who had so oppot- 
tunely delivered him ; « but tliat stroke of thine, my friend, came not a whit too early; and I would 
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fain know to whom I am indebted for so vast a service.’ The person thus addressed was a tall, 
powerful young man, whose clear blue eye, and fair, yet ruddy complexion, denoted him to be no- 
native of Italia’s sunny clime. He was attired in a leathern jerkin, which descended to his hips, 
and fitted closely to his body, showing the muscular proportions of his person to great advantage, 
and leaving to view the whole of the legs and thighs, which, being clothed in tight hose of scarlet 
cloth, disclosed a symmetry of form equal to the nervous proportions of the “ Laocoon,” or the 
* Gladiator.” 

“ For my name,” returned the stranger, bluntly, “I am not ashamed to own it—my name, sig- 
nor, is Quintin Matsys; better known, it may be, as the armorer of Antwerp; but for the debt you 
speak of, I deserve no thanks; I saw three brands opposed to one, and I had the villain at my feet 
ere I knew mine own had left the scabbard. And now, having answered your query, I, too, would 
be better acquainted with the gallant gentleman who must have handled his rapier right prettily to 
have kept these murderous dogs so long at bay ?” 

“Call me Urbino,” replied the Italian, grasping the hand of the young Fleming. “But,” he 
continued, “ is there naught in which I could serve yout Thou art a stranger, I should say, by 
thy tongue; and perhaps”———He paused as he glanced at ths coarse doublet of Matsys. The 
Fleming caught the direction of the cavalier’s eye, and his brow was flushed deeply as he answered, 

“ The purse of the armorer of Antwerp, signor, may not be so weighty as when he forged har- 
ness for prince and peer in his native town; but, Saint Nicholas be praised! it is not so light that 
he should ask aid of any man of Rome.” 

« What brings you to Rome, then?” said Urbino, smiling. “I should have thought your Bra- 
bant burghers needed coats of mail more than the Roman citizens, to whom Milan harness is as 
common as rusty iron ; perchance, you have journeyed thus far to purchase our Italian steel; or, is 
it a vow of love to some fair-haired, blue-eyed beauty, for whose favor you have undertaken a pil- 
grimage to our Lady’s shrine? You smile ;—have I guessed aright, then *” 

« By Saint Hubert!” returned the Fleming, “ you have nearly struck the night nail on the head, 
and perhaps I deserve a smile for my folly, in leaving friends and country for the sake of a fair 
cheek and a bright eye. But you shall judge for yourself, that is, if you have patience to listen to 
a short history.” 

« That will I, right gladly,” replied the Italian ; “ but this is no place to hear it; my lodgings are 
hard by, and if you will pleasure me with your company thither, and taste a cup of Greek wine, 
you will add another favor to the one you have already rendered me.” 

“TI accept your proffer,” returned Matsys, frankly, “for to say the truth, I had a broil with the 
master of my hostel this very night, so that I must reckon on the ground for my bed, and my cloak 
for my pillow.” 

« Nay, that shall never be,” replied Urbino, “ while I have a couch beneath my roof. Follow 
me!” And the cavalier, resuming his mantle, struck into one of the narrow streets leading from 
the bank of the river into the centre of the city. After pursuing the windings and turnings of two 
or three streets, the cavalier paused for an instant before a building, whose marble walls seemed 
worthy to form the residence of a prince, and passing the principal entrance, stopped by a small 
door at the side of the Palazzo. He pushed it, and the wicket yielding to the pressure, he entered, 
motioning Maisys to follow him; the Fleming obeyed, and found himself in a long corridor, dimly 
lighted by a single lamp. Urbino passed on till he led his companion to the foot of a noble stair- 
case in the centre of an open space or court. Reclining on the marble pavement, reposed a swarthy 
negro, splendidly dressed, having his naked arms adorned with bracelets of massive gold. The 
African started to his feet as the cavalier approached, and seizing a silver lamp burning by his side, 
proceeded up the staircase, followed by Urbino and his guest. After mounting several flights of 
steps, they came to a broad landing-place paved with various colored marbles, from which opened 
a number of doors, apparently leading to different portions of the building. One of these Urbino 
opened, and after speaking a few words to the negro slave, entered the apartment with his compa- 
nion. A large lamp of richly worked silver, suspended fiom the centre of the ceiling, threw a soft 
delicious light around the spacious chamber, displaying to the wondering eyes of the Fleming, a 
singular and gorgeous scene of luxury and refinement. Yet there was a degree of confusion, and 
perhaps some few discrepancies, among the number of objects crowded together, that might have 
excited a smile in the cynic or the philosopher. On one side, resting against the splendid hangings 
of the apartment, stood a large unfinished picture of the Transfiguration, the figures forming the 
different groups being the size of life, each endowed with an expression and action that insensibly 
rivetted the attention of the beholder. The whole seemed the production of an exalted and highly 
refined mind; yet, on a portion of the canvas was sketched a grotesque caricature of a group of 
friars. Here stood the effigy of the sainted mother of Christ, and reclining by its side, rested a 
splendid lute, hung with garlands of flowers. Here might be seen the statue of the Queen of Love, 
whose voluptuous form seemed only waiting for the breath of life, to make her glide from her pe- 
destal. ‘There hung the fleshless bones of a gigantic skeleton, and by the feet of the relic of mor- 

ity was thrown a manuscript book of madrigals and songs, penned from the amorous romaunts 
of the Provengal troubadours. 
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« This is my poor lodging,” said Urbino, throwing himself listlessly on a pile of cushions, near 
a table of Parian marble; “I pray you make yourself welcome.” 

Before Matsys could reply, the negro he had before seen entered the chamber, bearing a collation 
of the rarest fruits and wines, which he placed upon the table, and then retired behind the couch, 
where he remained, with his arms crossed on his breast, as if awaiting the farther commands of his 
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master. 

«I pledge ye, Sir Quintin!” exclaimed the cavalier, pouring some wine into a crystal goblet, tilt 
the ruby bubbles sparkled above the brim; “do me right in a cup of true Corinth. And now,” he 
continued, as Matsys quaffed the contents of his goblet, “I would gladly hear your history ; for a 
tale of love is always welcome to a true gentleman.” 

«I will not trespass on your patience,” replied the armorer, as he seated himself by the side of 
the cavalier, “for I am not one who can prate by the hour like a shaven monk. Thus then, it is. 
There is in Antwerp a famous limner, by name Michael Flors: you may have heard of him!” 

“« His fame has reached Italy; he is, indeed, a worthy follower of the great art of painting.” 

“ He,” continued the Fleming, “has a daughter, as far-famed for her beauty as her sire is for his 
pencil. This maiden, signor, I have loved dearly from my boyhood, and, I trust, I do not over-rate 
myself, when I say, my love has been returned; ay, and long ere this, but for the accursed obsti- 
nacy of her father, we should have been the happiest pair in Antwerp. But pride, or the devil, 
put it into his head to look down with contempt on my goodly craft, and he has sworn, by all his 
saints, that I shall ne’er call him father—except I equal him in his own mystery.” 

« By’r Lady! but it is a strange tale,” said the Italian, “and puts the lovers of Italy to shame. 
Thou hast left, then, thy home,—thy kindred,—for the sake of a blue-eyed girl, with whom, I war- 
rant me, the money-bags of some old burgess will soon make a wondrous change.” 

«“ The Flemish maidens, signor,” interrupted the armorer, rather angrily, “ when their love-tokens 
are given, abide by their choice ; albeit, they may"not be so lightly come by, as those of the dames 
of Rome.” He glanced, as he spoke, at the girdle of Urbino, in which was entwined an embroid~ 
ered glove, which, from its size, could but belong to one of the softer sex. 

“ Nay,” replied the Italian, smiling, “thy readiness to defend them, inclines me to think with 
thee ; and yet, though our ladies’ favors are so easily won, you see they may not be worn with im- 
punity.” As he spoke, he drew the broken fragment of his rapier from his scabbard, and threw it 
on the floor. “ But a truce to this bantering,” he continued, in a more serious tone; “thy errand, 
now, would be shrewdly guessed, were I to say, thou hast journeyed thus far, for the purpose of 
studying the great art thyself?” 

“ My best hammer never struck truer!” responded Matsys, eagerly: “canst thou assist me in 
this task? But now, thy services were proffered; serve me in this, and, if he be within call, the 
arm of Quintin Matsys shall be always ready to strike with thee in the fray, or, if absent, thou shalt 
have his prayers, as regularly as he says his paternoster. I have heard that some of your Romaw 
ee open school for the instruction of their art. I will toil from sunrise to sundown, and 
this _ EE 

“ Alas! thy hand,” interrupted Urbino, half smiling, half mournfully, “ is far fitter to hammer 
the rings of a hauberk, than to handle the tools of a limner.” 

“ It is well, signor,” returned the armorer, drawing himself up proudly ; “ Quintin Matsys is not 
wont to take gibe or jest upon his calling, at any time, nor is he now in the humor to afford laugh- 
ter to a stranger. I must seek for courtesy elsewhere.” 

Matsys rose from his seat as he spoke, and was about to leave the room ; but the hand of Urbino: 
was laid on his shoulder, and arrested his departure. 

«« Nay, nay,” said the Italian, “this must not be ; I meant not to offend thee; besides, I am your 
debtor for that timely blow of thine, and though somewhat given to pleasantry, you shall not find 
me ungrateful. ‘Trust thyself to my guidance, and there shall be naught on my part left undone 
to serve thy wishes, as far as the humble efforts of a poor votary of the art can effect it.” 

“ Thou art, then, a painter thyself?” returned Matsys. 

“ As I said, an indifferent follower of the pencil,” replied Urbino, glancing round at the various 
works of art which adorned the room. 

The Fleming hesitated, bit his lip, and then suddenly struck his hand into the extended palm of 
the other, with a force that made the walls of the chamber ring with the sound. 

“ Per Bacco!” exclaimed Urbino, laughing, and withdrawing the member which had received so 
unceremonious a salute. “The tiara of Pope Leo himself should not bribe me to supply the place 
of a breast-plate, if it needed but one blow of your arm to rivet a nail in it. You will accept my 
service, then ?”’ 

“ Ay, that will I,” returned Matsys, “ with many thanks for your courtesy.” 

“So be it, then,” replied Urbino, rising; “and now, Sir Smith, I give ye good night, or rather 
good morrow. Ali, conduct this gentleman to a sleeping chamber ;” and slightly bending his head, 
the courtly cavalier lifted a portion of the tapestry which concealed a door, and disappeared from 
the sight of the armorer. The negro, who bowed his head as he heard the commands of his mas- 
ter, made a sign to Matsys to attend him, and the Fleming, following the steps of his guide, was 
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of the Palazzo. The African lighted a lamp standing near 
i withdrew, leaving the armorer to himself. The 


might have reposed, and was soon lost in a deep shum- 
with them the towers of his native Antwerp, and the 
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sweeping away prince and beggar, and 
Four years had passed, and Ant- 

hei b " iti . 


At one of the casements which overlooked the scene, her fair brow and clustering tresses lighted 
up by the gleam of the sunset, sat Lestelle Flors, chromicled by the minnesingers as the “ Peart of 
Brabant !’—she, whose name formed the war-cry of half the chivalry of Flanders: she, whose 
hand even belted eart and knight had sought for in vaim, much to the regret of the suitors, the sur- 
prise of all the unmarried ladies of Antwerp, and the great discomfort of her father. But a tear 
was trickling down the maiden’s cheek, and the convulsive heaving of the richly worked bodice 
tohd that it covered a bosom im which, young as it was, care had already found a hiding-place. 

«I know not,” she said, unconsciously speaking ber thoughts,—« I know not whether I am right 
to amger my father, by refusing these goodly offers—offers as far above my deserts as they are above 
may wishes—for the sake of one who, pethaps——but I will not think of it.” She turned from 
the window as she spoke, and taking up e citterm, which lay om a cushion beside her, passed her 
hand once or twice over the strings of the instrument, but the hute responded but a mournful chord, 
as if echoing back the melancholy feelings of its mistress. Her heart was too full, she let the cit- 
tern fall from her hands, and throwing herself back in her seat, the beautifeh girt wept bitterly. 
«Oh, Quintin, Quintia !” she murmured, as the paroxysm of her grief gradually subsided, « I can- 
not think thee false—that noble form of thine cannot conceal a faithless heart ; and yet, ramor”—— 

p< apace eaten nome hs eatin siceare aDnameiunan assertions should ne’er 
be oq ” 

The maiden started from her seat, and a seream was rising to her lips, as she beheld a tall figure 
standing in the gloom of the apartment. 

« Lestelle,” said the same voice. She staggered forward, threw back her hair from her forehead, 
gazed earnestly on the stranger for an instant, and was clasped in the embrace of her faithful Matsys. 

“ Lestelle? dearest, constant Lestelle!” exelaimed her lovez, while he imprinted kiss after kiss 
upon her glowing lips; “look up, dear, faithful girb! you axe mine; ay, mine, too, with your fa- 
ther’s sanction !” 

“ With my father’s sanction !” repeated the blushing maiden, as she disengaged herself from the 
caresses of her lover. 

“ Nay, doubt not, girl, your father’s sanction is freely given,” said Michael Flors, who had intro- 
duced his portly form imto the chamber unnoticed, “ By the three kings of Cologne! the lad 
speaks naught but the truth, and, with the blessing of Saint Nicholas, to-morrow’s sun shall see 
thee a wedded wife. But, how now! you look as scared as astartled heron. Remember, although 
I refused thy hand to Matsys the smith, I said I would bestow it freely on Matsys the painter. 
What! not understand me yet? Then I must e’en leave you to yourselves ; perhaps Quintin may 
be better able to solve the riddle.” So saying, the good burgess left the room; and we also, not 
wishing to intrude on the privacy of the re-united lovers, will follow the old limner’s steps. 

The conterence, however, appeared to be satisfactory to all parties; for certain it is, that, on the 
following morning, as the chimes of the Cathedral proclaimed noon, the “ Pearl of Brabant’’ be- 
eame the bride of the long-lost Matsys. On that day the citizens of Antwerp seemed to make it 
their sole occupation to discuss the probable causes of this unlooked-for event ; and many a doublet 
was stitched awry, much to the dissatisfaction of the gallant, who~wished to prank it in his bravest 
attire at the evening revel which was to celebrate the marriage; and many a tire-woman was ab- 
sent from her mistress’s bower, when her services werg most required. The villain knave of the 
needle forgot his jerkin, and the waiting-woman her mistress’s head-gear, in relating and listening 
to the wondrous tale that ran through the city: how the bridegroom, while in Italy, had slain a 
seore of ruffians, in defence of a noble cavalier, which said cavalier turned out to be the far-famed 
Raffaelle D’Urbino himself: how the great painter, out of gratitude, hed instructed him in his art: 
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how he had toiled from matin bell to midnight chime: how he had at last returned, and won his 
bride, by proving himself to be, not only the equal, but far the superior, of his father-in-law ; thus 
fulfilling the conditions, and removing that which, in the eyes of men, appeared an insurmountable 


obstacle to his hopes. 


Nearly four hundred years have now elapsed since that day, and the name of Matsys is still re- 
nowned throughout Europe—revered alike for his constancy and devotion, as for his skilful pencil. 
His tomb is still to be seen by the traveller, near the Cathedral of Antwerp, which contains his fa- 


mous altar-piece: it bears this inscription :— 


“ Conjugialis amor de Mulcibre, fecit Apellem.” 


Boston, 1839. 


REMEMBRANCE. 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON, PHILADELPHIA. 


It is a custom of the Indian tribes to visit the tombs of their ancestors, who have been buried for upwards of a cen- 


tury. —See Notes to Gertrude of Wyoming. 


Ay! ‘tis a hely rite, 
Remembrance of the dead, 

That will not let oblivion’s blight 
Around the graves be shed, 

Of those the heart in life revered, 

The loved—the honored—the endeared. 


Nor transient is the time 

To holy memory given ; 
But faithful as the starry chime 

That marks the hours in heaven— 
Pointing a love that will not die, 
Though years elapse and centuries fly. 


The Indian marks the tomb 
Where sleep his father’s sires, 
There still he bids the flowrets bloom, 
There still he lights his fires‘ 
Still watching on thro’ ages fled 
The sacred ashes of the dead. 


Far o’er the rugged wild, 
Their pilgrim steps they trace, 
Where rocks on roeks are rudely piled 
In nature’s awful grace, 
To stand again before the mound, 
By kindred earth made holy ground. 


But we, alas! but we, 
More civilized than they, 
Inurned our loved ones’ ashes see, 
And weop them for a day ; 





Then turn away to mirth or gain, 
And let them in their tombs remain. 


Who shall weep o’er our graves ? 
Who shall bestow a tear? 

Where shall the memory be that saves 
What once the heart held dear 

From that forgetfulness which falls 

Upon his name whom death inthrals. 


O, if there be a friend, 
A friend most fond and true, 
With whom thy spirit used to blend, 
Who on thy bosom threw 
A heart more tender and more kind 
Than thou may’st chance again to find— 


If such an one now sleep 
Within the grave’s control, 
With sacred care, O, ever keep 
His memory in thy soul; 
And now thy truth and fervor prove 
By sweet remembrance of his love. 


O! ‘tis a blessed thing, 
Remembrance of the dead, 
That round the sorrowing heart can bring 
Fond moments which had fled— 
And make the love that welled of yore 
Spring up within our hearts once more. 


Janwary Ist, 1839. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND THEATRICAL CAREER 


JAMES W. WALLACK. 


I have known 
The aa py de see pei end ba A 
To 8 matrons 0 
Ladies and mands their scarfs and handkere het, "ie 
Py bmg oe ong: mall ecb cosmaens cena 
and thunder, with their caps and shouts. 
Shakspeare. 


[Coneluded from page 16.) 


Disxase and dissipation were now working their effects upon the eccentric Elliston, and he 
began to neglect the business of the theatre. Weber’s splendid opera of Der Freischutz was in 
rehearsal; Horn, the vocalist, now in America, was the original Caspar at Drury Lane, and gained 
many laurels by his talented assumption of that character; but his constitutional nervousness made 
him utter many anticipatory fears during the preparation of the piece, and from the shortness of 
time allowed for its production, he sadly feared that he should not be as perfect as he desired. 
« Never mind,” said Elliston, “I will follow you from wing to wing with the manuscript of the 
piece and the vocal score, and keep you up.” Elliston could use any musical book, with as much 
efficiency as a giraffe could handle an eye-glass—but, on the night of production he followed Horn 
from wing to wing, discussing various and frequent glasses of brandy and water, and prompted, 
drank. shouted, swore, and cheered alternately. In the incantation scene, he laid himself down at 
full length upon the stage, behind a narrow piece of scenery, or set rock, as it was termed. A 
tumbler of the fluid, the manuscript of the piece, and vocal score, were before and beside him—he 
told Horn to be confident, for he, the lessee, was with him. The act drop rose, the scene passed 
off, the act drop fell, and Robert Elliston was found, in his old place, behind the rock, fast asleep, 
despite the yells of the demons and the horrors of the enchanted circle. 

Matters being managed in this way, it is no wonder that the theatre began to lose its popularity. 
Elliston endeavoured to rally, and engaged Wallack as his stage manager, who was also compelled 
to play not only his own business, but the major portion of the lessee’s. Elliston’s Falstaff was a 
fine, natural piece of acting, but “ the drink, Hamlet, the drink,” too frequently rendered him inca- 
pable of doing justice to the vividity of his own conceptions. On one occasion, just before Falstaff’s 
famous soliloquy upon honor, Elliston, who had been “ hugging the wing” during the whole scene, 
stuttered out his speech to the Prince of Wales—« Hal, if you see me down in the battle, and be- 
stride me, so—’tis a point of friendship,” when, unable longer to keep his perpendicular, he fell 
flat upon the stage. Wallack, who played the Prince, knew his manager's condition, and after one 
or two fruitless attempts to raise him, carried him off the stage. The audience, not considering the 
light nature of the stuffing, shouted to see Wallack lift the gross fat man with so much ease, but 
the playgoers grieved to see the Prince remove a drunken Falstaff, instead of Falstaff’s carrying 
away the body of the slain Harry Percy, The play was finished without Elliston’s reappearance, 
and the curtain fell amid discordant shouts. 

Elliston went to jail. The Honorable John Caleraft, paymaster of the British forces, and chair- 
man of the sub-committee, requested Wallack to carry on the theatre to the end of the season. He 
did 60, and with signal success. ‘The receipts paid all the actors’ salaries, the rent, and the trades- 
man’s bills. The sub-committee gave Wallack a vote of thanks at the yearly meeting, and engaged 
him at a first-rate salary as stage manager for the next two years, without reference to the choice of 
any new lessee. There was an eccentric fellow, of the name of Phil Stone, who filled the situa- 
tion of property-maker in the theatre, although quite unable to read; but, having cement d a 
warm friendship with the fireman of the establishment, he used to take his written lists of articles 
required to the engine functionary, for perusal. His memory was excellent, and he seldom made a 
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mistake; but when any thing went wrong, he used to console himself by d——g the fireman for 
not reading the list correctly. This man had an enlarged opinion of his own importance, and used 
to say that the three corner stones of the building were Ellistone, Winstone (the treasurer), and 
Phil Stone—but when Elliston reposed on the King’s Bench, and Winston was repudiated by the 
sub-committe, the property man altered his phrase, and used to tell the croakers to cheer up, for the 
days of Drury were not over—Phil Stone remained, and Wallack was a corner stone worth more 
than the other two. Experience proved that he was correct, 

Several bidders made their offers for the lease of the theatre, but were not accepted by the sub- 
committee. Among others, Mr. Stephen Price, of New York, met with a refusal. George Bartley, 
the actor, had an inordinate desire to be the stage director of the splended edifice, and brought for- 
ward a city millionaire, who had expressed a wish to be the lessee. The parties were on the point 
of closing the agreement, when a member of the sub-committee named the standing engagement 
of Mr. Wallack as stage manager. The stock broker did not object, but Bartley immediately dis- 
covered various improprieties in the whole affair, and succeeded in withdrawing his man. Thomas 
Bish, the notorious lottery office keeper, having several thousands unemployed, in consequence of 
the discontinuance of the lottery system, resolved to venture his money in management—a scheme 
containing more blanks than any yet submitted to the turn of Fortune’s wheel. His offer for Drury 
Lane theatre was accepted; he was publicly announced as the lessee, and as publicly expressed 
his satisfaction at Wallack’s engagement as stage manager. John Morris, a wine merchant and a 
great friend to Mr. Price, persuaded Bish that an efficient acting manager was equally necessary, 
to counterpoise his total lack of experience in playhouse matters. Accordingly, Mr. Stephen Price 
was engaged by Mr. Bish, at a salary of twelve hundred pounds per annum, as acting manager of 
Drury Lane theatre, with power to make all engagements. Wallack, having a few weeks to spare, 
accepted a Dublin engagement ; at Dublin, he received a letter, announcing Price as the sole lessee 
of Drury Lane, in consequence of Bish having backed out from his agreement with the sub-com- 
mittee. The postscript was in Price’s hand-writing, stating that with the same pen he was then 
using, he had just signed a lease of the theatre, for seven or fourteen years—that he was on the 
point of sailing for New York for a few months, wherefore he appointed Wallack with due power 
to form all engagements, and open the theatre at the regular time. It afterwards appeared that 
the aforesaid John Morris, with other of Bish’s friends, had worked upon the ci-devant lottery 
contractor’s fears as to the success of his theatrical speculation, and in the end had persuaded him 
to forfeit his deposit of two thousand pounds. Price, well acquainted with these particulars, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the sub-committee’s permission to stand in the place of Bish, with the full be- 
nefit of the money laid down; and, on his return from New York, he made good the rest of the 
sum required, five thousand pounds more. 

Wallack opened the theatre with the comedy of The Wonder, wherein he played his favorite 
character of Don Felix; in this piece he had the honor of introducing Miss Ellen Tree to a London 
audience in the character of Donna Violante. Drury Lane, this year, 1827, boasted as fine a com- 

pany as ever congregated under a theatre roof; in support of this assertion, we produce the cast of 
‘ The School for Scandal, as played on Wallack’s benefit night, during the first year of Mr. Price’s 
reign: 


Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. Farren. Crabtree, Mr. Gattie. 
Sir Oliver Surface, Mr. Dowton, Moses, Mr. Harley. 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr. Liston. Trip, Mr. Jones. 
Sir Harry, with song, Mr. Braham. Lady Teazle, Miss Chester. 
Joseph Surface, Mr. Macready, Mrs. Candour, Mrs, Glover, 
Charles Surface, Mr. Wallack. | Maria, Miss Foote. 


When we add to the names included in this cast—a cast never equalled in London—the names 
of Kean, Mathews, Browne, Miss E. Tree, Mrs. West, Mrs. Faucit, Mrs. Orger, Mrs. Harlowe, 
and Madame Vestris, the exquisite superiority of the company will not be doubted. 

During this season, King George the IVth paid his first visit to Drury Lane theatre; it fell to 
Wallack’s station to receive his majesty at the box door of the theatre, and, attired in a full court 
suit, with sword, bag wig, ruffles, etc., preceded his kingship, wax candles in hand, to the box 
appropriated to the reception of the august visiter. Abbot, now in America, was manager of the 
Dublin theatre royal at the time of the king’s visit to Ireland; it was announced that on such an 
evening, his majesty intended to visit the theatre. The intimation came rather suddenly on Abbot, 
who was cornpelled, in accordance with the old dramatic proverb, to snow brown when unable to 
snow white. The box lobbies were covered, not with magnificent carpeting of a rich and varied 
pattern, worthy the feet of the puissant monarch, but with a shabby thin streak of red baize, ex- 
tending from the entrance door to the royal box. The royal cortege stopped at the playhouse door, 
the soldiers presented arms, the trumpets gave out their clangor, the orchestra struck up the national 
anthem, the manager pulled his sword from between his legs and snuffed his wax lights, the money 
takers trembled, and the audience yelled its devoted cheers. Tho king hobbled up the steps, the 
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royal box. All that Abbot hoped was that he could keep his majesty in conversation, or at least 
occupy his attention, till he arrived at the box door, that he might not observe the poverty-stricken 
of the red footway along the lobbies. King George graciously recognized the old Lon- 
don actor, and chatted familiarly till within a few feet of the desired point, A descent of two or 
dune avtahes taieade-cdltinseidoadind, and backing down the declivity as he preceded 
the monarch, pointed out the steps to his notice; but the king was just then whispering to one of 
bis suite, catching a wrong impression of Abbot's gesture and low-toned remark, suddenly 
= at the red path extending in a sanguinary line across the lobbies, and in a patro- 
eee ee ee good, indeed. Better than 
carpet, 

Price’s. first season, under Wallack’s management, yielded a profit of between four and five 
provinces in search of dramatic talent, for the purpose of recruiting theis corps. Upon returning to 
London, they learned that Kean had seceded from their ranks, and had signed an engagement with 
Kemble, for the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. This was astounding news; but Wallack, with 
a ready wit, suggested an idea which turned their loss into a gain. He had heard of the wish 
expressed by the son of Kean (Charles) to appear upon the stage—of his father’s objection to the 
wish of the boy, who, encouraged by his mother, had resolved to persevere in his design. A letter 
was forwarded to Mrs. Kean, with the lessee’s proposal in full; she assented to the engagement; 
and young Master Charles was removed from Eton college, and secretly drilled in the character 
of Norval for am appearance on the boards of Drury Lane theatre, in defiance to the will of his 
father, whose talents had saved that theatre from destruction. A great sensation was produced in 
London relative to Price’s wonderful lion, about to be produced in the early part of the season; and 
when young Kean’s name was announced, and the night of his appearance fixed, the exci 
amountedsto positive madness. Wallack not only drilled him im his part, but dressed him alse, and 
abnost pushed him on the stage. The-novelty of the affair carried the young man through a series 
of nights, which, to his lack of talent, would have been refused—but crowded houses repaid the 
manager, and the second season afforded a profit of about four thousand pounds. Douglas Jerrold’s 
drama of The Rent Day, was presented this season, and W allack’s unequalled pexsonation of Martin 
Heywood added another leaf to his wreath of fame. 

The United States held out stronger mducements to our hero than the control of refractory actors 
and the labor of production which resulted im another's glory. He accordingly made 
with Mr. Price for his departure at the end of the season, and took a farewell benefit on the last 
night, when he performed Reuben Glenroy and Petruchio to an overflowing house. At the end 
of his address to the audience, in obedience to a vociferous call, he was mvited into the green room, 
where the whole of the corps dramatique of Drary Lane were assembled, with Messrs. Fawcett and 
Young, of Covent Garden, who had been expressly invited. Mr. Mathews, in a speech of conside- 
rable force, presented Mr. Wallack with a large silver vase, of remarkable elegance, in the name 
of his brother actors, as a token of their opinion of his merits, and his undeviating attention not 
only to the interests of the profession generally, but to their particular and individual well-doing 
during a seties of years remarkable for the trying nature of its changes. Wallack replied in an 
animated strain, and the evening concluded in harmonious jollity. The vase is of a remarkably 
handsome construction, by the distinguished Hamlet, and bears the names of Fifty-two principal 


_ After an absence of five years, Wallack returned to the United States, in the year 1828, with an 
engagement, signed by Mr. Price, for the next season at Drury, in his pocket. He played the usual 
round of engagements in the Atlantic cities with all his accustomed success; and sailed for England 
in the ensuing spring, to fulfil his engagement at Drury Lane. During his absence, John Cooper 
had been advanced to the managerial chair, and his father-in-law, John Johnstone, had made his 
final exit from the stage of life. It is not worth while to enlarge upon Mr. Johnstone’s merits as an 
actor ; he was the best Irish comedian of the age, and although we have seen him excelled in effron- 
tery, we have never seen him approached in the genuine humor and artistical qualities which cha- 
raeterise a comedian of the legitimate drama. 

Wallack arrived in London before he was wanted; he therefore accepted an offer from Abbot, 
who had changed his venue from Dublin to Paris, and was manwuvring a company of English 
comedians on the boards of the Opera House in the French metropolis. But the scheme proved a 
failure ; Monsieur, however inclined to pocket the money of foreigners, either in or out of their own 
domains, never reciprocates the expenditure; two French theatres are annually opened in London, 
and French coryphees crowd every stage—but English actors were never able to collect their 
expenses in the regions of the grand monarque. Wallack had the good fortune to please the 
peculiar taste of the Parisians; Kean and Liston were not understood, and consequently expe- 
rienced a contemptuous slight; Macready, on the contrary, met with the most wonderful success. 
Our hero opened in Hamlet, and was greeted with enthusiastic shouts. He performed several of his 
. first rate characters with an equal share of applause. In Coriolanus, he had to act with a German 
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lady, who was placed in the part by the manager, because the fantastical Parisians, disappointed by 
the non-appearance of La belle Smithson, a lady of third rate talent, thought fit to disapprove of her 
substitute, Mrs. W. West, an actress of acknowledged merit. The German lady, with a terrific 
twist of the tongue, positively rendered Volumnia’s language unintelligible. Imagine the following 
well-known phrase— 


When she, poor hen, fond of no second brood, 
Hath clucked thee to the wars, and safely home, 
Laden with honors. 


As given by her with a strong guttural and nasal combination, in the following strain—« Ven she, poor 
ens, vond off no shecond proots, has glucked dee to de varsh, and shafely homes laden mit honorsh.” 
The Parisians applauded loudly, and thought, good easy souls, that she spoke exceeding good 
English. 

There was once a teacher of elocution named Cresswick, who was totally unable to sound the 
letter R, yet this man obtruded his recitations upon public notice, and seemed insensible of his folly. 
We have heard him give Pierre’s speech thus. 


Yats die in holes and coyneys—Man has a nobley yemedy—yevenge ! 


There is also an actor, and a tolerably good one, named William Vining, who owns an unconquer- 
able stutter, yet he professes to cure all defects in enunciation ; and, possessing a short and ungraceful 
bedy, stiles himself an attitudinarian ! 

Wallack found the Theatre Royal Drury Lane in any thing but a prosperous state. In fact, 
Price had to resign the lease in the month of January, in the very heart of the season, 1830. By 
the bankrupt laws of England, a commission of bankruptcy can only be issued against traders or 
manufacturers—Price, anxious to absolve himself from the chance of future litigation, was gazetted 
as a bookseller, inasmuch as small pamphlets of songs in various operas had been sold in the theatre 
by the fruit women. It is impossible to account satisfactorily for the failure of Mr. Price’s manage- 
ment; he was well supported by the public, and the small sum for which he failed, placed in oppo- 
sition to the profits of the two first years of his term, are convincing proofs that the losses were not 
materially heavy. He returned to New York, but soon revisited England, and liquidated all claims 
against him in full, notwithstanding he had been secured from annoyance by the certificate 
awarded him without a demur. 

Mr. Wallack was again sent for by the sub-committee, and requested to work the theatre till the 
end of the season. He did so, and with such success that they carried the season beyond the usual 
number of nights. Another vote of thanks was bestowed upon him, and the Marquess of Hertford, 
as chairman, publicly expressed his regret that the poverty of the committee prevented them from 
offering Mr. Wallack a more substantial token of their esteem. And yet this man’s income amount- 
ed to one hundred and eighty thousand pounds sterling per annum; and not a member of the sub- 
committee owned less than ten thousand pounds per annum. [If these poor fellows had followed 
the example of the rich actors, and a minute portion of their wealth to furnish a lastiag 
memorial of their opinion of the whose conduct had materially benefitted their property, it 
would have looked much better than an empty note of admiration. The success of The Brigand 
assisted the latter end of the season. 

The Theatre Royal Drury Lane was again put up for competition. Wallack offered a rental 
of eight thousand pounds per annum, but Captain Polhill, an M. P., and Alexander Lee, the com- 
poser of several popular songs, bid nine thousand, and were duly inducted lessees, Wallack being 
engaged by them as leading actor and stage manager. The partners did not agree ; they understood 
nothing about the business of the stage department, yet interfered in every thing. At the com- 
mencement of the second season, 1831-2, the drains upon the treasury required a relaxation of the 
purse .strings of the lessees. The Captain nobly responded, but Mr. Lee confessed his inability, 
and reluctantly retired from the concern. 

Mr. Alfred Bunn, who had been introduced into the theatre as a sort of secretary to Captain 
Polhill, soon contrived to place his friend, the sole lessee, in positive leading strings. His first act. 
was to recommend the engagement of a certain Monsicur Martin and a menagerie of beasts, tamed 
from their native wildness into an apathetic indolence that sadly resembled cowardly stupidity. 
Wallack manfully opposed this desecration of the boards of old Drury, but in vain ; Bunns’s plausi- 
ble statements carried the day, and the voice of legitimacy was drowned in the clamors of the cara- 
vans. Hyder Ali, or The Lions of Mysore, a new Eastern piece, was written and produced; a 
fine guard of iron net-work ran across a certain portion of the stage, and lions, monkeys, and 
cans strutted, bellowed, and shrieked on the classic boards of the first of Britain’s theatres. 

lions were with difficulty roused into a trifling display of ill termper at the rough usage 
of Martin, who was sentenced, in the course of the drama, to be thrown alive into their den ; instead 
Ce en ee Fees ee ae oe a 
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roaring the sagacious public was required to imagine an evidence of the beasts terrible and untame- 
SS original as imported.” John Bull refused to take such a large edition of the 
Pleasures of Imagination, and the Lions of Mysore were doomed to the dens of the damned. The 
same scheme is now being carried on with complete success ; Van Amburg’s beasts are more brutal in 
their nature, and Ducrow’s horses render the thing more sfable. 

Captain Polhill, completely enmeshed in the snares of Bunn, suffered the theatre to fall under 
the total guidance of this most unprincipled man. Wallack remonstrated, but without effect ; and, 
finding his privileges destroyed and his authority deposed, he resolved on another trip to the United 
States. But the interests of the theatre still claimed his utmost attention, and in the course of this 
season, he gave the lessee an instance of his promptness and devotion to the welfare of the esta- 
blishment. The Christmas pantomime, always a feature of the utmost importance in every London 
theatre, was not sufficiently early in the course of preparation, owing to some of Bunn’s 
intrigues, and a failure was painfully anticipated. T. Blanchard, a pantaloon of some notoriety, 
was entrusted with the production of the piece, but his continued ebriety prevented a chance of 
success. Wallack forgot his wrongs, and, donning a flannel jacket and cap, he “ went to work ;” 
he arranged the succession of the comic scenes, invented new business, modeled tricks, rehearsed 
for the clown and the pantaloon—in short, the piece was produced with a greater degree of success 
than usually befel a Drury Lane pantomime, and was performed an unusual number of nights. 
During its run, Captain Polhill sent into Mr. Wallack’s room, a massive silver salver, of the most 
splendid make, as a New Year's Gift, with a letter of thanks for his attention to the interests of the 
theatre. 


At the termination of the season, in 1833, Mr. Wallack resigned his situation at Drury Lane 
theatre, much to the chagrin of Captain Polhill, who knew his worth, and, in a fit of spleen, 
threatened an action for damages to the amount of the penalty by either party breaking the engage- 
ment, namely, one thousand pounds ; but Wallack referred him to the articles of agreement between 
them, wherein it was expressly stated that the stage manager should not be interfered with in the 
sole control and direction of the theatre, except by the lessee himself; and having allowed Mr. Bunn 
to assume a power superior to that possessed by Mr. Wallack, the engagement had long been vir- 
tually at an end. It may be as well to state, in this place, that Bunn held Polhill in his clutches 
till the worthy captain was compelled to dispose of the paternal acres in Lincolnshire, and retired 
into private life, a ruined but a wiser man. Mr, Bunn, a beggar and outcast at the commencement 
of his stewardship, became a monied speculator at its termination ; and not only assumed the respon- 
sibility of the lease of Drury Lane, but succeeded in obtaining possession of Covent Garden also, 
and actually worked the two patent theatres of London, nightly, with but one company. During 
his career, his former patron and pigeon, Captain Polhill, was refused admission into the theatre, 
by the positive orders of the grateful Mr. Bunn. 

Mr. Wallack once more crossed the Atlantic; played with his usual success in New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia, and resolved to pay his first visit to the various cities in the south and the west. 
He performed at Augusta, under the management of the veteran De Camp; and played an engage- 
ment at Charleston during the height of the Nullification excitement. He then crossed the Creek 
nation towards Mobile. In the heart of the woods, the cart, dignified by the name of stage, broke 
down; a hatchet was required to shape a new axle from the live tree, but such an implement was 
not to be obtained, and there seemed to be a considerable p ility of a bivouac amongst the pines. 
An Indian’s log hut was discovered in the neighboring bush; the inmate was unable to speak 
English, and the stage party knew nothing of the language of the Creeks, excepting a stray saluta-_ 
tion in the mouth of the driver. Like the Irishman cast on the French shore, in Lover’s excellent 
tale of The Gridiron, the driver brought his solitary phrase to bear, but without obtaining the pro-. 
duction of the thing required. Wallack went to his aid; and finding language impracticable, he 
resorted to pantomime, and in action described the break down, the rupture of the axle, and the 
want of the hatchet to hew down and shape the log. The Creek laughed at Wallack’s energetic 
gesture, and, signifying his comprehension, withdrew into the hut. Ina minute, the hatchet was 
produced ; the tree was speedily felled, the axle formed, and the party jogged merrily onwards. This 
is not the first time that art has supplied the place of words in the communication of ideas ; Yanie- 
wicz, a celebrated musician, when in London, lost himself very early one morning, when returning 
from one of the nobility’s concerts. He was unable to inquire his way, for, independent of his 
imperfect English, he had forgotten the name of his street. Hailing a hackney coach, he quietly 
deposited himself and his Cremona upon one of the seats, and told the driver to take him home. 
He was unable to enlarge this unsatisfactory order, and the knight of the whip became naturally 
impatient, and threatened to pull the mounseer out of his coach. “ J’oubliee—forgot de nomme 
off de street-—ver wale—arretez un petite moment, monsieur—attendez, vile I play dis leetel tune 
ppt pete « Oh, I’m blest if I’m a going to stand here at harf-arter three to hear you squeeze 
a tune in my coach— out, vill you, and cut your stick.” “Si vous plait, monsieur”—and the 
musician struck up a air then and now pain | in the streets of London. “ Ah, ha, 
qu’est que ce—vat is dat,eh?” “That—vy, albrook.” “ Ah, you have got him—vat I 
Sins “aiee sede Moviah ot Nite liken” 
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When near the borders of Georgia, Mr. Wallack encountered one of the most awful land storms 
ever experienced in that section of the country. Large and venerable forest trees were torn from 
their standings, and whirled through the air, The roads were impassable, and the passengers were 
compelled to seek a shelter wherever it could be obtained. Mr. Wallack experienced the hospitality 
ef the distinguished Colonel Crowell, formerly of South Carolina, who is said to be a descendant 
from Oliver Cromwell—the name having been changed shortly after the Restoration, to prevent 
collision with the friends of royalty. The colonel, who is well known in the south, had busi 
engaged in the celebrated Creek controversy, and tired of the bustle of a public life, had quietly” 
settled down on the borders of Georgia, about sixty miles from Fort Mitchell, and in reference to 
past troubles and present hopes of peace, named his place Ultimatum. 

It is almost needless to observe that Wallack made quite a sensation on his first appearance in 
New Orleans, where he played Master Walter in the Hunchback, for the first time. During his 
second engagement at Mobile, he was taken suddenly ill, and the manager having made the apology 
for his non-appearance in a vague and abrupt manner, the audience fancied that Wallack refused 
to appear because the house was net so full as it had been on the preceding evenings, and hurried 
to his hotel, where they saluted him with groans and yells. The next night, the theatre was 
crammed, and a row seemed inevitable; but the testimony of Wallack’s private friends, the state- 
ment of the doctor, and the manager’s explanation, turned the current in Wallack’s favor. The 
engagement concluded with the most brilliant success. 

Having played four engagements at New Orleans and two at Mobile, he sailed from the former 
place, in the ship Tallahassee, Captain Glover, and landed in due time at Liverpool, where he 
played a short engagement. He made a professional tour through various parts of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and while voyaging in December, 1833, from Belfast to Glasgow, narrowly 
escaped a watery grave. When he wished to leave the Irish coast, he found that the whole of the 
steam packets were on the Scotch side of the channel, except a crazy old boat named the Fingal, 
which, after a delay of three days, was chartered, and put to sea in foul weather, with a living 
freight of one hundred and thirty souls. The doomed vessel had not been out of port two hours 
before the wheel at the helm was washed away ; scarcely was this remedied, when the rudder broke 
from its chains, and the helpless craft was drifted about during the night, at the mercy of the furious 
wind. The navigation of this portion of the channel, and the Firth of Clyde, is at all times dan- 
gerous ; and it is a remarkable fact that the water-logged hull, deprived of all steerage way, failed 
to strike upon any of the various rocks and islands which stud the line of coast. Several narrow 
escapes occurred; the Fingal dashed madly past, and within a few yards of that insulated rock, 
Ailsa Crag ; the slightest touch would have shivered the frail structure of the boat. Wallack had 
taken command of the pumps, during the whole of the night, and by his judicious conduct and’ 
cheering behavior, kept them well manned and in constant use. It was afterwards stated in the 
public papers, that the exertions of several companies of soldiers, passengers in the Fingal, were, 
under the direction of Mr. Wallack, the sole cause of the salvation of the lives of the passengers and’ 
crew. In the morning, the vessel was rapidly settling down; she had gained the lee of the island 
of Lamlash, but was unable to enter the bay. The smoke of another steamboat was observed 
across the land ; the only gun on board the Fingal was fired; the other packet heard this signal 
of distress, and raising her steam, hastened to the rescue. She proved to be the Antelope packet, 
and had put into Lamlash bay to escape the fury of the storm. ‘The Fingal was immediately emp-— 
tied of her fatigued and frightened cargo, and towed into the bay, where she soon sunk in shallow 
water. ‘The passengers were taken to Greenock, and landed ; two of them, ladies, lost their senses 
from the horrors of the night, and are, to this day, inmates of a lunatic asylum in the neighborhood 
of Glasgow. 

‘Wallack reached his destination in due time, and opened at the Glasgow theatre in the character 
of Hamlet; his hands were so swollen, from his exertions on board the Fingal, that he was unable 
to close them sufficiently to enable him to clasp the handle of a sword. 

In the early part of 1834, he played a successful engagement at Bath ; he was engaged for seven 
nights, but remained twenty-seven, and became quite the fashion amongst the dowagers who rule 
the first circles of society in the city of Bladud. 

Mr. Alfred Bunn had, at this time, the two Royal Theatres under his sovereign control. He had 
been the chief instrument in driving Wallack from the managerial chair of Old Drury, but he knew" 
our hero’s value, and frequently offered him the conduct of either of the houses under his direction. 
Wallack refused to enter into any settled engagement with Mr. Bunn, but accepted an offer made 
by the double-jointed lessee, of a certain number of nights at Covent Garden theatre in the early 
part of the ensuing year. To fill up the time, he determined once more to visit his Americam: 
friends for a month or two. A trip across the Atlantic is very little more to Wallack than a pas- 
sage from New York to Philadelphia is to the majority of the.every-day world. In July, 1834, he 
sailed from Liverpool in the George Washington packet ship, having pledged himself to return and. 
eat his Christmas dinner with his family at Brighton. Miss Phillips, a very distinguished tragic: 
actress, visited the United States at the same time, (July,) and, in conjunction with Wallack, made. 
@ most successful tour eta the Atlantic cities. A curious circumstance happened to Wallack. 
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while performing the part of Master Walter, in the Hunchback, at the Park theatre, during his 
engagement this trip. He had been bled in the right arm, for an attack of vertigo, but felt able to 
go through his performance. In the first seene, he had to draw his sword ; this exertion caused the 
blood to force its way through the inefficient bandage, and trickle down his arm and fingers to the 
floor. He felt dizzy and scarcely able to stand; John Mason supported him, and pointed to the 
stream of blood which was quietly wending its way adown the stage. The curtain dropped in the 
midst of some confusion; Dr. Hosack came from his seat amongst the audience and tendered his 
services—the bandages were restored—a glass of wine and water revived the tragedian—the curtain 
rose again, and the play commenced anew. 

Wallack sailed on the first of December, in the Orpheus, for Liverpool, and achieving his return 
voyage in twenty days, won his wager respecting the Christmas dinner at home. As the packet 
ship, compelled to go north about, passed the Ailsa Crag, by moonlight, the traveller could not 
help reverting to the horrors of the storm which shrouded its lofty peak in the eventful night passed 
aboard the Fingal, exactly twelve months past. 

Wallack played, for the first time, at Covent Garden theatre, on the fourth of January, 1835. 
He opened in Richard the Third, and afterwards appeared in Brutus, Romeo, Othello—Vandenhoff 
acting Iago. He then returned to Drury Lane, but refused to join the alternate system enforced by 
Bunn, whereby actors were compelled to play at both houses in the course of the same evening, or 
whenever their gervices were required. The Hazard of the Die, a piece of peculiar merit, by Jerrold, 
was produced this season, and Wallack’s performance of the principal character materially assisted 
the treasury. 

In the course of the autumn, he again returned to the United States, but the excessive severity 
of the winter of 1835, and the calamitous effects of the great fire at New York, served materially 
to diminish the quantity of visiters to the various theatres, and, in common with other stars, Wallack 
had to submit to the overpowering influence of the fire and the frost. During this season, he did 
not venture farther south than Washington; at Baltimore, having fulfilled a short and far from 
profitable engagement, he was called out on his benefit night, by a scanty audience, and very pro- 
perly expressed his surprise at the event. He asked them if he was expected to return thanks for 
the miserable share of patronage he had received! if they desired him to utter a public lie, and say 
that he thanked them for the neglect with which he had been treated during his past engagement ? 
he wished his friends present to understand that he meant nothing disrespectfu: to their feelings, 
but he could not refrain from ridiculing the compliment of a call, when nobody had been to see 
him. This honest and proper address, the manly opposite to the debasing servility of various and 
several foreign stars, who insult the lieges of this land by violent professions of ultra adoration and 
esteem, met with the warm approbation of the judicious, although some few members of the mob- 
ocracy deemed the actor’s spirit an impertinence, and talked of a rough and violent visitation. 
Wallack stayed several days in Baltimore, to give them a chance of carrying their threats into 
execution, but the good sense of the community prevailed, and he journeyed on his way north, with 
the approbation of the honest and the wise. 

In the summer, he again returned to the shores of Albion, but refused every proffered theatrical 
engagement. During his sojourn in England, a term of six weeks only, he played but one night, 
and that was a gratuitous exertion in favor of Miss Vining, when he performed the Brigand and 
Adam Brock at the Brighton theatre. Once more, he braved the fury of the Atlantic waves, and 
after a successful tour through New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, he sailed from the former 
place, in the packet ship Huntsville, on his second trip to New Orleans. Mr. and Mrs. Keeley 
were his fellow passengers. His various engagements at both of the New Orleans theatres, at 
Mobile, Natchez, Vicksburg, and Cincinnati, have seldom been equalled in point of success. At 
Vicksburg, he performed Macbeth on the day of his arrival, although Mr. Scott, (not J. R.) was 
announced for the part, and time requisite for the issue of fresh bills could not be gained—the 
house was crowded in every part. At Cincinnati, Mr. Wallack did not intend to perform, being 
anxious to return to the north, but Mr. Dean, the manager of one of the theatres, inveigled him 
ashore by the promise of a handsome certainty for a certain number of nights, which promise 
resulted in the profit of both manager and star. 

During Mr. Wallack’s sojourn at Cincinnati, a young artist, named Powell, not more than fifteen 
years of age, requested and obtained permission to take a stage likeness of the actor in his favorite 
character of Hamlet. Pleased with the evidences of talent and artistical tact displayed by the youag 


in the metropolis of the empire state, and deservedly ranks as an artist of peculiar worth. 

In the course of his way back to New York, Mr. Wallack acceded to a proposal from Hackett, 
respecting the occupancy of the Natiqnal theatre in New York. This establishment was gradually 
ing under bad management, and required a popular and vigorous direction to restore it in 
estimation of the public. Wallack immediately sailed for England, engaged the principal 
component parts of a company of material excellence ; formed engagements with a series of stars, 
returned to the National theatre under auspices of peculiar brilliancy. The effects of the mo- 
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netary pressure, which in 1837-38 affected every class of the community, prevented that thorough 
consummation of his success, which his labors undoubtedly deserved. Confident in his expectations, 
and certain of better times, Wallack again crossed the sea in search of novelty ; he engaged an entire 
operatic corps, complete in its own arrangements, and returned to the United States, to reap the 
golden harvest awarded by a liberal public to his persistive industry and tact. 

The National theatre, under Mr. Wallack’s management, is more perfect in its appointments 
than any other dramatic establishment in the United States. The orchestra is full and complete ; 
the stage arrangements deserve the approbation of the play-going public; and the company com- 
prises first rate talent in every department. The various pieces produced during the present season 
exhibit the perfection of theatrical effect—the handiworks of the presiding genius are every where 
apparent; and the coup d’eil presents a comfortable and satisfactory result, not elsewhere to be 
experienced, 

We have thus brought the life and career of Mr. Wallack to its present successful and pleasant 
appointment ; we are afraid that the business details of his busy but not eventful life may be found 
a trifle too dull for the general reader—but our theatrical friends will hail with delight, the correct- 
ness of the intelligence furnished in the antecedent pages. 

In person, Mr. Wallack is somewhat slightly, but well and compactly formed. His face beams 
with intelligence, and is particularly mobile and flexile in its movements—an advantage not 
always possessed by the principal actors of the day. Mr. Wallack is an excellent and a versatile 
performer; we have, with equal delight, seen him play the elegant Don Felix, and Michael, the 
Fisherman in The Adopted Child. Richard the Third, and Walter the Carpenter in T'he Child- 
ren in the Wood, Macbeth, and Dashall in My Aunt. Sardanapalus, and Bob Honeycomb in 
The Wolf and the Lamb. The Brigand, and the Farmer in T'he Rent Day. We pause in the 
enumeration of his opposite parts, for the catalogue is too extensive for transcription. We consider 
him the best—indeed, the only Hamlet of the day; his Charles Surface is a finished and graceful 
performance, In every part, he gives an identity not to be mistaken; there is nothing of the man- 
nerist about his personations, but a freshness and an individuality which fixes the attention, and 
charms the mind of the auditor. The modern cant of criticism has designated Wallack as an ex- 
cellent melo-dramatic actor ; various of the jaundiced Aristarchs of the day have used this phrase as 
a means of depreciation—but the futility of their remarks must be evident when it is considered 
that Wallack’s fame in this country depends upon his representation of Shakspeare’s heroes—and 
that his melo-dramatic personations are of recent origin, based upon the performance of T'he Bri- 
gand, a piece of some balf dozen years durability, while Wallack was confessedly a popular trage- 
dian twenty years ago. It is strange that this pseudo sort of reputation should be pertinaciously 
fastened upon our hero, when every tragedian of the day has been compelled to sustain a larger 
share of melo-dramatic parts than Wallack has ever been known to represent. Macready gained 
more fame in England from his melo-dramatic personations of Rob Roy, and Gambia in The Slave, 

’ than ever he did from any Shakspearian delineations; and yet the London papers are teeming with 
long accounts of his exertions in behalf of the legitimate drama. Kean, “ the god of our idolatry,” 
Forrest, the modern combination of various excellences, exhibit the essence of melo-dramatic qua- 
lities in their assumptions of the drama’s heroes—and yet they have escaped the sneer. 

There is nothing derogatory in being known as a good melo-dramatic actor; John Kemble said 
very truly that melo-drama contained the germ of every thing valuable in dramatic experience. A 
tolerable melo-dramatist must be a good tragedian, a lively and versatile comedian, an excellent 
dancer, a tolerable singer, with a knowledge of music, and a graceful easy carriage. He must also 
be intimately acquainted with the use of the small and broad swords, We know many proud 
tragedians of the present day who are unable to number an individual possession of the above 
qualifications. 


In private life, Mr. Wallack is an universal favorite ; his excessive urbanity and pleasant manners 
create a host of friends; he possesses a lively and varied power of conversation; is replete with 
anecdote and repartee; and in the height of his hilarity, never forgets the gentleman. He has 
been a firm friend to the various members of his family, though he has not always met with a 
reciprocal feeling. ‘T'wenty-three years ago, he removed his mother from the chance of the vicissi- 
tudes of the stage; and has since maintained her in genteel retirement. We have known him to 
borrow a guinea for the relief of an old wooden-legged officer in the army, when his own pocket 
boasted not of the necessary supply. 

Few persons have through so many years of managerial conduct as our hero, without 
incurring the hatred of the mahy, and the personal animosity of the selfish few. Wallack is uni- 
versally a favorite amongst the members of the theatrical profession, and we know of no other 
manager who can make the same boast. We are aware of but two instances wherein he ever dis- 
played a pugnacious propensity; and as the circumstances do not in any way militate against his 

character, we shall therewith conclude our lengthy but correct account of Mr. Wallack’s 
life and theatrical career. Mr. Stephen Price presented him with a valuable pony, which Wallack 
named Jonathan. The animal soon became a great favorite with the actor—but, one morning as 
he was “ progressing” to the theatre, a coal heaver, driving a team of eight large black horses, in 
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pure devilism, smacked his long whip in defiance over Mr. Wallack’s head, and drove the wagon 
wheels against the side of the little horse Jonathan, inflicting a serious graze. Wallack alighted, 
and desired to learn the number of the coal heaver’s wagon, that he might obtain legal redress ; but 
the knight of the black diamond raised the loaded butt of his heavy whip, and made a deadly blow 
at the actor. Wallack nimbly jumped aside and escaped the blow, but succeeded in placing a 
terrific facer on the black muzzle of the coal heaver. Agreeable to the custom prevalent in the 
London streets, the mob undertook to see fair play. Hackett, who was then in London, came up 
most opportunely, and received our hero’s watch and purse. The fight was of short duration ; 
Wallack knocked the coal heaver down twice, and as the last fall introduced his cranium to the 
edge of the curt; stone, he was fain to decline any farther intimacy with the tragedian. Wallack 
hastened to the theatre to superintend the rehearsal, and, not observing the bloody state of his hands, 
caused some dismay by seizing Mrs. W. West in his sanguinary grasp, 

In the early rart of his theatrical career, he had some difference with-one Wilson, the wardrobe 
keeper of Drury Lane. Wallack checked the tailor’s impertinence by giving him a wholesome 
drubbing ; but the irate snip repudiated his discipline, and caused the tragedian to be dragged off the 
stage at night by the vile hands of common constables. De Camp and Elliston bailed the tailor- 
thumper ; but the battered artisan obtained judgment to the amcunt of eleven pounds, ten shillings. 
This was a sum beyond young Wallack’s capabilities, but he depended on his benefit, and desired 
the wardrobe keeper to draw upon him at three months date, for the amount allowed by law as a 
recompense for his beating. Wilson did so, and requested Wallack to pay him the above sum, a for 
value received. 
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YE VOICES HUSH’D AND GONE. 


BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN. 


Ye voices hush’d and gone, 

‘That whisper round me in the dreamy night, 
Why, in your sweet, sad tone, 

Recall the memory of our lost delight? 


Why breathe upen mine ear, 
Like distant music o’er a smiling stream ? 
Why yearns my heart to hear, 
Those airy strains, heard only in a dream ? 


Come ye, oh! whispers sweet, 
From the dark valley of the tomb, to tell — 
How flowers that wreath’d our feet, 
Bent at the storm wind and in sorrow fell. 


Ye speak of other days, 

And bring back rose-wreath’d images again, 
And life’s young golden rays 

Scatter their sun-light over years of pain. 


The shadows melt away, 

And, hand in hand, our old companions come, 
Thro’ a long summer day, 

We tread again the pleasant paths of home. 





Our laughter’s echoes swell 

In many a mocking sound, around the hills, 
And like a fairy bell, 

Rung by the viewless wind, in answer trills. 


And, like the forest birds, 
Who, from their melody the woods along, 
Whose wild and untaught words, 
Their listening mates return'in gentle song. 


Like them, our hearts leap out, 

In gushing gladness to the streams and flowers, 
And the bright waters shout 

Hath not more joyous melody, than ours. 


But where is now our mirth, 
The same bright water carols on its way, 
The flowers begem the earth, 
But the gay voices, where, oh! where are they? 


Ye voices hush’d, and gone, 
That whisper round me in the dreamy night, 
Why, in your sweet, sad tone, 
Recall the memory of our lost delight ? 
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No. VI. 
THE GAMBLER’S DEATH. 


“Tam almost frozen to death, and my limbs will soon refuse their office. Oh, sir! for the love 
of heaven, bestow your charity, if it be the smallest pittance, in pity’s sake, sir, I beseech you.” 

There was something in the voice of the speaker so different from the husky half-cracked tone 
of the midnight mendicant that I turned to look at the object so imploring for charity. It was a 
poor half-clad female shivering in the blast of a cold February night, and who clearly showed that 
much as poverty and wretchedness had striven to do their worst, they had not completely wrecked 
the symmetry of a once beautiful form, or driven away every trace of beauty from the care-worn 
countenance of the supplicant. It was evident that the direst necessity could have alone forced her 
to the present employment, for she had scarce uttered her request, when she shrank back as if in 
dread of the sound of her own words; poor creature, thought I, you have known much misery, 
would to heaven it were in my power to alleviate it beyond the passing moment. I dropped some- 
thing into her hand, and passed on; I had gone but a few steps when I heard her voice again— 
« Stay, sir, but for an instant.” 

«“ Well, my good girl, what would you now ?” 

« You have made a mistake, sir, these are five franc pieces.” 

“Indeed! I am not rich enough to be in the habit of giving such sums, but you are deserving 
of them, and may keep them as a reward for your honesty.” 

She looked at me for a moment, whilst her tongue essayed to utter the language of gratitude, but 
her heart was too full for utterance, and seizing my hand, she would have pressed it to her lips, but 
dropped it again in hesitation, as if in remembrance that she had overstepped the limits prescribed 
by her calling; I could hear a deep drawn sigh as she turned from me, that spoke so forcibly to my 
feelings that I felt I ought to follow her and see if any thing could be done to remove her from this 
lowest depth of poverty ; she turned up a narrow court, and e¢ntering a mean looking house, ascended 
the stairs, and went into the back garret, leaving the door open. The room was misery itself; two 
broken chairs, and a ragged coverlet, serving for a bed, was the whole of the furniture; on the 
coverlet a child about two years of age was sleeping, whilst rocking himself to and fro on one of the 
broken chairs was a man about six-and-twenty, whose clenched teeth and fixed vacant stare bespoke 
a mind ill at ease with itself; his face was one that still bore the remains of much manly beauty, 
and which, in brighter days, and better circumstances, must have made a deep impression in many 
a woman’s heart. He seemed to take no notice of the woman’s entrance, but still rocked himself to 
and fro as if ignorant of her presence, “Adolph, you are ill at ease.”—“«I am,” was the only 
answer.— Come, look cheerful.” 

“ Cheerful !—cheerful, yes, when I look round me and see every thing responding to such a 
sensation—cheerful, indeed !” 

« But I have brought you money.” 

“Then buy bread for yourself and the child, I am not hungry.” 

«“ But here is enough, with prudence, to last us some time ; look, ten francs.” 

«Ten francs, show them to me—how came you possessed of so much !—it matters not, give 
them to me, Adele, and I will buy something for our present wants.” 

«T will go with you, Adolph, or you will not spend them, you will ——” 

«“ What? 
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“Lose them at the gaming-table! oh, Adolph, consider the many hours I have waited and 
watched in the cold blast with scarce covering for a summer’s evening, and the snares and re- 
proaches of those who made refusal doubly bitter by their taunts; I cannot go again; consider, the 
poor child has not tasted food for many an hour ; you used to love me once, and think the covering 
for a winter’s day too slight to protect me from a breath of summer wind. How often have you 
said I could not bear the fatigue of a few hours journey in my own carriage, with all the aid that 
luxury could invent, and now you let me stand as an outcast, hour after hour, to beg a boon from 
those ——, oh, Adolph! Adolph !” 

« Why throw this in my face? your friends have offered again and again to allow you to live with 
them—you can then have all these luxuries you so covet.” 

“TI cannot leave you, Adolph; I value your affections more than all the luxuries the world can 
bestow—I do not repine—I only ask you to give up this one passion, and your talents may yet 
support us ; we have had a bitter lesson of how little dependence can be placed on the chances of the 
gaming-table ; we have lost all, all—even your friends have cast you off, and left you to starvation, 
and yet you are still the same, wanting but the means.” 

« Well, my dearest Adele, I promise you this shall not share the fate of the rest.” 

“ You promise me.” 

«I do.” 

Saying which he left the room, and hastened down stairs without perceiving me, on account 
of the obscurity of the passage. I entered the room, she started on my entering, but when she 
perceived me, exclaimed— 

“ Oh, sir, I am afraid you have heard how likely your kindness is to be thrown away, but do not 
blame me ; if you have heard all, I am sure you will not.” 

I esvused ther I did not, for an instaitt, impute the least degree of blame to her, and had followed 
her solely for the purpose of rendering farther assistance, in case it had been in my power as one 
ef the heads of the police, and was glad I had so done, since I had heard the sad recital of her 
sufferings. I left her something farther to purchase a supply for her immediate necessities, making 
her promise to come to my office on the following day, in order that I might arrange something to 
enable her, at least, to better her present condition, if she still persisted in refusing the offers of her 


Adolph, on leaving the house, hastened with the intention of purchasing some food for his 
famishing wife and child ; as it was late, and the shops were, for the most part, shut up—he had to 
go a short distance to find those in the great thoroughfares that were not so early in closing ; in his 
way was a house, that in his latter days he had often frequented, and where the smallness ef the 
stake had been consistent with his little means ; the door was open, and the lights shone from witbin, 
announcing that the deadly work was still going on. He paused for an instant at the threshold ; 
might he not be in luck! fortune, which had so long been his enemy, might for once stand his 
friend; should he but gain a small sum to relieve him from his present dreadful state, and enable 
him once more to struggle with the world, he would forswear the gaming-table for ever; but then 
the thoughts of his poor wife, the misery she had endured for his sake, the remembrance of their 
fond affection before adversity had laid his hand so strongly on him, and what she had undergone 
to gain this small sum, on the other hand, warned him from entering. “ But I cannot lose—I 
maust win—she will be so pleased to see a little hoard to set us once more afloat”—and musing 
thus, he found himself at the door of the rooms, before he was aware that he had been mechanically 
ascending the stairs. 

As he entered the room the last throw was just decided, and some one exclaimed with a loud 
voice, “ rouge has gained three times, such a run cannot last, I'll go on noir, this time, I have pre- 
viously lost alnost every thing by rouge.” Adolph followed his example, and put down five francs 
on noir; there was a dead silence for a few seconds, every one watching with breathless anxiety the 
result of the throw, 

« Rouge has gained again! a thousand maledictions,” cried one, “ this is the fourth time ; it cannot 

for ever. I will try noir once more, rouge cannot be thrown again.” This time nearly all 
backed noir to the highest amount allowed by the laws of the table; the chances being so strong 
against rouge apap crane ap snte more, Adolph put down his last five franc piece, and rouge, to the 
mortification of all but the bankers, came up for the fifth time. 

Po more,” said one of his quondam associates, “ don’t be disheartened at a little bad 

juck in the beginning ; come, play on neir again, there has been such an unusual run upon rouge.” 

«I have nothing left to play with,” he said, « nor do I know where to look for sufficient to pur- 
chase a morsel of food for a starving wife and child—not a sous in the wide world, and none will 
lend or give—oh, this cursed infatuation, what might I not have been, and what am I now !”—his 
former “ friend” fancying this to be a prelude to the request of a loan, for granting it was quite out 
of the question, pretended to sec an acquaintance at the other end of the room, and shuffled away 
dh dn eves ae 


In a few minutes Adolph found himself again in the street, but where to turn or go he knew not; 
could he return home to say he had again lost all—no, no, he could not go back empty-handed; a 
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few steps forward was a baker shutting up his shop, and a cabriolet coming by at the moment, 
slipped its wheel, the baker ran to give his assistance, and was soon busily employed with the 
cabriolet driver in searching for the lost linch-pin; nobody was passing by, and those about the 
cabriolet were busily engaged. A loaf of bread would be to him, at that moment, almost as the 
treasures of the east; he crept towards the shop, and seized one of the loaves that was lying on the 
counter; in the next instant, the cry of stop thief resounded in his eare—the baker's wise from within 
had seen him; he grasped the loaf, and ran, pursued, by many, drawn together by the cry of “ stop 
thief,” expecting some amusement from the chase of a pilferer; his fears gave him speed, and he 
was fast distancing his pursuers, when he gained the Pont du Notre Dame, the patrol was going 
over at that moment, and he saw he should not be allowed to pass; he stopped ; his pursuers were 
fast approaching, what was to be done—should he be taken as a midnight rebber, be condemned to 
pass the rest of his days as a galley-slave! there was no time for hesitation, the Seine was before him, 
and in he plunged ; his pursuers reached the bridge only in time to see him throw himself off; there 
was a low hollow gurgle on the water, showing where he fell, which soon subsided, and the stream 
resumed its quiet glassy look above, whilst below, death was fast working its way ; it was some time 
before the bystanders could procure the means of rescuing the body from the water, and when it 
was brought forth they soon perceived that their efforts for resuscitation would prove unavailing, 
and, with a shrug of the shoulders, and an ejaculation of “ poor man,” they left it in charge of the 
patrol, to be by them consigned to the Morgue. 

I afterwards learned that Adolph was the only son of a rich merchant, who, at his death, had 
left him in the sole possession of all his wealth; he had married rather above his rank in life, a wife 
who loved him to excess ; the world offered him all the pleasures that wealth and reciprocal affection 
could bestow, but it was not in his power to taste them ; play was the reigning passion in his heart, 
and the result was his inevitable ruin; his own, and his wife’s friends, had several times assisted 
him, and started him again and again in the world, with every prospect of success; but still the 
demon of gambling forced him from out of the path of rectitude, and he sunk deeper than ever; his 
friends refused again to assist him, and only offered an asylum to his wife, on condition that she 
lived apart from her husband. This, in all his distresses, she had refused to do, nor was it until 
death had separated them for ever, that she sought a refuge with her family. She now lives in a 
smal] house near St. Cloud, and her every hope is centered in her only child, a boy, whose outward 
form and face strongly resemble those that made so deep an impression on her heart, and her daily 


prayer is that heaven may warn him of those dangers which wrecked his father in life’s uncertain 
course, J. M. B.* 
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OR, THE MEETING IN THE DESERT. 


BY P. B. ELDER. 


Mrp-par upon the desert! Sternly and feverishly looked down in wrath. 

The sun poured down its fervid rays, but life As if the day-god wished to cast a spell 
Appeared extinct. Man seemed to have no home, | Of baneful influence and scorching light 
No heritage, in that lone spot; and all On its dark waters. Trees bloomed upon the 
The bright and sweet that light life’s deserts, strand: 

gloomed, And on the beauteous pageantry of fruits, 
Dull and unjoyful. Arid, sandy wastes, Of luscious semblance and of rarest dies, 
Stretched far and wide, and the hot sun, The eye might rest in pleasvie; but the taste— 
i *T was but a dream of hope and nothingness— 
Stale, burning, ashy! All that the fond soul 
Might pore o’er with delight, was centered there, 
pte ephaparngpading snore But, ere the fruit was plucked, the joy had 
Its dull and sluggish surface; but the sun - flown,— 
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Like laughing boys that seek the gewgawed fly, 
And, as the prize is won, its glory’s gone. 


The lone Dead Sea! No sparkling wave is 
there ;— 


but a blighted waste, a dreamy thought. 
its drear shores, where burning sands are 


Moved with slow pace, as if fatigue and toil 
Had bent his spirit from its noble pride. 

Sad was the warrior’s heart: on his full brow 
And swarthy cheek a tale of thought was writ, 
That told of cares deep laid and dangers dared. 
High was his spirit; but the eye might trace 
That thoughts of sternest mould were burning 


there, 
And that his cheek was marked with their deep 
lines— 
That some high purpose on that spirit’s light 
With restless spell was lingering, and bound 
His soul’s best sympathies. The emblem dear 
Of the blest cross upon his mantle shone— 
A Christian knight—one of the battling host 
That Europe poured upon the dreary wastes 
Afound Jerusalem, to strike the blow 
For God and Christendom, and from the horde 
Of Paynim infidels wrest that blest home— 
The City of their God! 


The Christian knight, in thought and sadness 


wrapt, 
Rode near the Dead Sea’s border. Home and 


joys 
Of youth’s light pleasures still, at times, awoke 
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Of love’s sweet dream would for a time unbend 
The stern heart of the warrior; but anon 
The cross he bore, and his deep, sacred oath, 
Woke up in memory, and the earth-born spell 
At once was crush’d and broken. 

Far away 
A cloud rose on the desert, and the form 
Of a light horseman clad in wafrior garb, 
Whose rapid pace and Saracenic dress 
Bespoke the infidel, soon hove in view : 
The Christian paused: swift rushed the Paynim. 


on; 
And in his full black eye, whose searching glance 
Pierced to the soul’s dark caves, beamed forth 

the stern 
Determined purpose of a warrior chief. 
Nearer he came—in circles now he moved— 
Quick as a thought of home his light steed sped ; 
But still that eye, as circling course he made, 
With lightning flash, by tempered courage led, 
Poured its full light of hate and joy—and told 
The dream of glory that his spirit nursed. 

Glory was not: 
The sweet dream soon had flown: 

The Moslem’s lance—the Christian’s weighty 


mace— 
Each felt their power, but feared not their behest! 
Still on the desert! Still that sterile spot 
Is spread before them: still the warriors feel 
That generous warmth which clings so fondly 


on 
Those bright remembrances, which truth and 


pride, 
The warrior’s nurslings, fling so gently round 
His high heart’s nobleness. No thought of fear 
Dwelt in their bosoms; but a kindly joy, 
Unmingled not with pain and cautiousness, 
Lived with them. Bosoms stirred with the wild 
hate 
Which long-pent prejudice had nursed and fed, 
At once were vanquished. Each the other 
loved, — 
For admiration swept their bosoms’ hate, 
And the pure pride of generous courage clasped 
And kept the beauteous realm. Long cherished 
thoughts 
Of toil and bloodshed slept awhile in peace, 
And the proud Moslem and the high-born knight, 
Both paused in silence. 
Friends the warriors are : 
The “ Desert’s Diamond,” a lonely knot 
Of wide spread palm trees, meets the inquiring 


eye,— 
The chrystal fount, by generous hand high- 

arched, 
Wells sparklingly, and the glad eye smiles love 
For its pure waters. Thither the foemen hie: 
The hand is desert cup is pledged, 
And Moor and Christian love as warriors love! 
Columbia, Pa, 
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(Continued from page 407, Vol. III.) 








Sorrow is a passion which lasts but a short time, when one is engaged amidst scenes of action i ; 
and excitement. It is when we lead a life of inactivity, that we permit grief to predominate over nae 
the other passions, which are naturally more liable to gain the ascendancy; but young persons— He 
particularly those of sanguine temperaments—are not prone to indulge much in grief; and ere long ot i , 









Ihad regained my serenity of mind, and partially forgotten the scene, which, for a time, had har- i 
rowed my soul ; but I had not forgotten the vows over the grave of my family; I clung to that vow ; 
as we are all prone to adhere to a promise made to a dying person, knowing it as their /ast request. ies in 
It was towards the latter part of July, when Thomas Girty and myself started on an expedition : ' 
for the twofold purpose of killing game, and every red man who should be so unfortunate as to get Lye 
within one hundred yards of us. Our starting seemed unpropitious; we had not advanced one ; Pa 
t 
H 









day’s journey, when we witnessed a storm, the path of which may yet be traced. An eye witness 
could alone form but a faint idea of the scene that was suddenly presented to our sight. The 







hurricane was preceded by a silence not unlike the awful stillness preceding an earthquake; and ie 
the similitude was heightened by the low and distant rumbling, which appeared to us like a suc- be i] 







cession of deep subterraneous explosions. Even the feathered tribe appeared to be aware of some 
uncommon occurrence in nature, and screaming discordantly, flew from tree to tree, flapping their 
wings, and sometimes permitting us to approach within a few feet of them. The clouds in the 
west were as black as jet, and kept a constant circular motion, advancing at the same time with the 
rapidity of an arrow. But, almost as rapidly as thought, the calmness was broken, and it seemed 


















as if “the angry breath of God” was upon the land. It passed in a moment; but, oh! what a Lan ‘) 
scene of desolation marked its track! the tallest oaks were twisted like reeds, and thrown upon the © 34 
earth ; other large trees were torn up by the roots, and borne away by the wind. This land storm i Sw 9 





passed within one hundred yards of where we stood, and the rush of air influenced by the whirl- 
winds, was at that distance so great, that we could, with the utmost difficulty, stand upon our feet. 
It passed on, marking its course with ruin and desolation. We stood in mute astonishment for Pade 
many minutes after the whirlwind had passed, but the limbs and twigs which had been hurled to a i 4 
great height, now began to fall thick and fast, and gave us warning to shelter our persons ere some ine 

huge limb should fall and crush us; and the warning was taken in time, for we had but just left the 
spot, when the torn branch of a tree, fell where we had been standing. iy 

We travelled on slowly, making our way with difficulty over the fallen timber, when we encoun- 
tered a bear, which appeared to be busily engaged extricating himself from the limbs of a fallen tree, 
in which he was probably taking his afternoon siesta, when the whirlwind surprised him. After 
striving to run from us, without being able to make much headway, he turned about and came 
towards us, showing a formidable row of teeth, and growling most sonorously, We both instantly 
fired upon him, and both shots took effect; my ball entered his body, and Girty’s passed through his 
neck ; this treatment only seemed to accelerate his speed. The blood issued from both of the ball 
holes, and our only chance was to keep him at bay, till he became weakened by loss of blood. Before 
he could climb the intervening brush, he became weak, and in a moment after, died. Girty’s bail 
had cut the jugular vein. This was but a prelude to an encounter full as deadly. 

We reloaded and proceeded to skin the bear, when our attention was attracted by a noise similar 
to the cry of a turkey. We were then on low ground, and a ridge ascended on each side of us, so 
that we could not be seen but by persons directly on the top of either ridge. This was not the season 
for turkeys, or we might not have taken farther notice of the cry; but we both instantly stood up, 
and listened attentively, when the cry was repeated, apparently just behind the top of the ridge. 

We were both on our guard in a moment, and we were none too soon, for the next moment two 
Indians stood on the top of the ridge. We both fired at the same time, and the smallest Indian fell, 
but the other, who was of a gigantic make, retreated behind the ridge. To gain the top of the ridge 
was but the work of a moment, where we found the fallen Indian just expiring ; the ball had struck 
on the frontal bone, and passed through his head; the other Indian was not to be seen. Perhaps 
the reader may accuse me of cruelty, when I mention that I cut off that Indian’s scalp, with as much 
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pleasure as an epicure would cut up a turkey; but the unsatisfied hate which then raged within my 
breast, will offer some apology for that action, Whilst I ran along the ridge, Girty leaped some 
fallen timber, and ran directly down the steep; I soon lost sight of him. I continued my course 
along the ridge, with the trigger of my gun set, so that at the shortest notice I might be ready to 
fire. I had not gone far, when two sharp cracks in quick suceession, told me that my companion 
was engaged in a fight, and was perhaps already killed; I turned about, and leaping some black- 
berry bushes, which grew there in profusion, ran for the spot from whence the sounds 

The bushes grew thick and high, and the fallen trees were so scattered upon the ground, that ad- 
vancing with any kind of speed was impossible. A few moments, which appeared as hours, brought 
me to the spot, where I beheld a scene which was worthy the pencil of a West, or the pen of a 
Scott. Girty was a man of herculean strength, and possessed a courage truly indomitable ; his 
opponent, the Indian who had crossed the ridge, was equally powerful and bold ; and here they had 
just met as I came up. The Indian stood with his uplifted tomahawk, Girty with his knife drawn ; 
and they were glaring upon each other like two hungry panthers. ‘The Indian suddenly threw his 
tomahawk, but Girty, whose eyes were upon the instrument, as suddenly stooped—it passed over 
his head, and sunk deep into a fallen tree, where the slender handle trembled for some moments, 
from the violence with which it was hurled! Much has been written of the Roman Athlete, of their 
thick necks, and iron muscles, and powerful frames, but few of them, I doubt, could have competed 
with Girty or the Indian. The savage gave a yell of disappointment, and drawing his knife, sprang 
upon his antagonist. I stood with my finger on the trigger of my gun, but they were for a while 
se closely locked in each others embrace, that I could not fire, from fear of killing Girty. In the 
seuffie, the Indian’s knife dropped, and no one but a man possessed of invincible courage, would 
have acted as Girty did at this moment, for he magnanimously threw down his own knife, and 
opposed the red man, totally unarmed, and invited him to a bout of what western people term rough 
and tumble. “Let him alone, and secure those knives, and I'll beat him to death,” cried Girty, 
with perfect sang froid. ‘This request I immediately attended to. The Indian’s blows fell with 
powerful force upon the breast of Girty, but did little or no injury; while Girty’s thumps were 
planted full in the Indian’s face, who soon fell to the earth, apparently lifeless. Girty now took 
his knife, and very deliberately proceeded to scalp his foe, when the savage sprung upon his hands 
and knees, and struggled violently to get up; it was his last struggle, for the keen knife penetrated 
his heart. After resting awhile, and taking the usual token of remembrance from the Indian’s head, 
we returned to our bear, upon which we already found a wolf busily employed in making a meal, 
but seeing us coming, he contented himself with e large piece of the flesh, which he caught up in 
his teeth, and carried off. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ispians seldom go on war excursions, unless in gangs sufficiently numerous to repel the attacks 
‘of the hunting parties of the white men. This, we suspected, might be the case in the present 
instance, and no time was to be lost, for if those Indians whom we had just killed, had comrades, 
they might be within hearing of our guns, and be upon us before we were aware. We skinned 
our bear with despatch, and hanging the hind quarters beyond the reach of wolves, we hastily left 
the failen timber on our left, and steered for “ Flat Fork.” ‘This is a low, level, and somewhat 
miasmatie tract of land, about ten miles square. The unhealthiness of this part of the valley of the 
Miami, will not admit of its being settled.* We had not gone far, when “ gray twilight,” began 
to settle upon the land, and the mosquitoes became troublesome. We travelled on till it became 
teo dark to grope our way through the bushes, when we prepared in silence to sleep. We dared 
not make a fire to cook our meat, for fear the light should be discovered by the Indians, who, we 
felt certain, were in the neighborhood. Wrapping ourselves in our blankets, we composed ourselves 
to sleep. Girty was soon snoring soundly, but I could not even doze. I closed my eyes, and tried 
to foree myself to sleep, but every breath of air that sighed among the trees caused me to start. I 
did not feel easy, for there was a presentiment within me that al] was not right. There was no 
external cause for apprehension, yet there was a something within me, which whispered that to go 
to sleep then would be the height of madness. I lay upon my back looking at the 
clouds, which slowly floated in the sky, obscuring the faint starlight, wher a slight crack, like the 
breaking of a dry stick, reached my ear. My heart rose in my throat upon hearing this ominous 
sound, for I now felt that my suspicions were true—that we had been dogged by Indians. I silently 
awoke Girty, and told him of my suspicions, and the sound that I had heard. Girty was not a 
man who would laugh at the suspicion of danger as many would have done, for he did not fear 
them when they came. He at once admitted the likelihood of my suspicions. We arese without 
any noise, slipped behind a tree, where, with oir guns in our hands, we awaited the confirmation 


ef our doubts. 
* Deer may be shot there at this day. 
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The moon had not yet risen, and the clouds obscured all reflected light, so that if our suspicions 
were true, we again had the advantage over our enemies. Nothing is more aggravating, or I might 
say horrible, than suspense under such circumstances ; and none but persons who have been placed 
in a similar situation, could form the least idea of one’s feelings when waiting for a combat which 
must end in the death of yourself, or of your enemy. When in actual combat, the excitement 
prevents us from reasoning upon the consequences which may ensue, or even thinking upon the 
subject at all; but when placed where one has nothing to do, but to listen, and think dispassion. 
ately, there is an eagerness for the engagement, mingled with a slight fear of the consequences, 
which amounts, I might venture to say, to positive agony; but this feeling’is soon dispelled when 
the “ brush” commences. For some time we heard no sound but occasionally the wild laughing- 
scream of some owls, which appeared to be holding a jubilee not far from where we were; but 
finally, the same ominous crack was heard apparently much nearer. I cocked my gun noiselessly, 
by pushing forward the back trigger, and scarcely breathing, awaited the issue. My fears were 
not groundless, for soon we heard a low humming noise, like persons in conversation, and soon the 
dusky forms of six Indians appeared, indistinctly, in the gloom. They slowly and cautiously 
advanced to where we had been lying, and as noiselessly passed on. One huge fellow passed so 
near the tree which I was behind, that I might have reached out my hand and touched him. They 
went on their way. It was now obvious that the savages, aware of our proximity, were searching 
for us. We kept our places, and did not speak till we thought they had got beyond hearing, when 
we silently and rapidly commenced our journey, and did not stop nor tarry till daylight, when v.e 
built a fire, and cooked our breakfasts. 

But it was decreed that we should yet have farther dealings with this cursed band of marauders. 
While eating our breakfast with a gusto, which was not at all diminished by fasting since the pre- 
ceding morning, we again heard the same prophetic gobble which had put us on our guard once 
before; the cry was clear and loud, and served the opposite purpose for which it was intended. 
This cry, we now inferred was the signal, when separated, for calling together the party. We did 
not await a second cry, but rushing into a papaw thicket, we ran till we arrived on the banks of the 
Mad River, where we stopped to hold a consultation. Here we might have saved ourselves much 
trouble had we crossed the river, which was then low, but we had sworn to avenge my family, and 
that vow my companion declared, was sacred, and must be kept—so, like brave but rash men, we 
turned back to fight six Indians, and I can only attribute it to accident that we were not killed. 
We received our knowledge of the arrival of the enemy by a bullet, which very musically flew by 
us. We sprang into the thickest part of the papaw patch, and getting behind a large log, prepared 
to protect our little ambuscade to the last. J. M. 8. 

Dayton, Dee, 23d, 1838. 
[To be continued. ]} 
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STANZAS, 
(ON BEHOLDING SOME SCHOOL-TOYS.,) 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, BLOCKLEY, PENN. 





Wrra what a gush of exquisite delight, 
The wearied traveller greets again his home, 
And gazes raptured on each 
dome, 


That wooing, amorous, the sun’s red light, 
Bluzes a beacon-pyre of memory, 
A fertile island in a desert sea. 
Ev’n so, ye precious reliques, do I gaze 
On what, though foolish toys, to all save me, 
Recall the careless thoughts of other days, 


Let them contemn the joys which childhood 
brought, 
And smile at that for which they should have 
sighed. 
Let them rail on—though silent when they 
speak, 
My mind is filling with the vast reply ; 
But words to fashion it are much too weak, 


And the best answer is my tear-filled eye— 
The fount is loosed. 





And make me wish myself once more a child, 
From sadness free, and with no sin defiled. 
Let worldlings, if they will, despise the thought, 

(Vain, selfish worldlings, in their foolish pride,) 





Oh! for that blissful time, 
When Jor was young, and Hors was in its 


And sorrow had not touched my soul—nor 
crime. 
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BY WILLIAM ELANDOR, PHILA. 





- CHAPTER XX, 


Tr was on the evening of the day on which the occurrences described in the last chapter took 
place, that I walked forth along the margin of the sea, to compose the passions that were at strife 
within my bosom, and to meditate on the events which were past and to come. I felt excited and 
disturbed by the extraordinary and fearful incidents which had that day occurred at the castle of 
prince Menitzen, and I felt perplexed and undecided as to the course which I was to pursue in re- 
ference to that detection of Harford and discovery of my boy, which were urged upon me alike by 
the counsels of natural passion, and the necessity of a life that had no other object or excuse. It 
struck me as somewhat strange that it was at that time that I first began to experience any distrust 
of the practicability of the method by which I proposed to revenge myself, or any doubt of the pos- 
sibility of accomplishing that object at all. Before then, I had pressed ardently forward, in plan 
and in proceeding, without a misgiving of success, and it had seemed that my course was straight 
and demanded nothing but energy and resolution; now, that vehemence of confidence was at an 
end, and I was disposed to look far more intelligently and inquiringly, it might be skeptically, at the 
means which were attainable for the acquisition of my purpose. I accounted for this change of 
feeling by supposing that previously to the startling and engrossing occurrences of that day, the 
mind, drawn aside by no rival interest, and goaded by undivided passion, had been pressed upon the 
object which engaged it with an earnestness that paralyzed its power, and that attention had been 
blinded by its eagerness, even as the physical sight may blench by excess of keenness ; and that the 
spirit, when its excitement had been quenched and exhausted by an intruding incident so engross- 
ing as that which was just past, now turned to its former thoughts with a calmer and more compa- 
rative judgment. To soothe the agitations and settle the difficulties thus battling within my breast, 
what comforter proposed so wise a place as that which tarried beneath the stillness of nature ? 

The moon, which, amidst the mists that in that delicious clime seemed not grosser than air made 
palpable and silvery, appeared to hang half-way between the earth and sky, was warming all the 
prospect with the softest, richest splendor that ever made the outer atmosphere of the werld odorous 
of the most interior glory of heaven. 


No cloud - 
Cast far or near a murky shroud ; 4 
The sky an azure field displayed ; 
”*T'was sunlight sheathed and gently charmed, 
Of all its sparkling rays disarmed, 
And as in slumber laid. 
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As perfume above a garden of roses—as gladness around the aspect of her whom the young heart 
newly loves—did the trembling light float throughout the superior scene, and dream along the bo- 
som of the waters beneath. He who had looked up at the expanse on high, and not taken note of 
the central lamp of the night which diffused this brilliance, might have deemed that a shower of the 
finest dust of diamonds was raining down from the whole of the blue vault above. In parts of the 
sky, especially those nearest to the horizon, a few bright stars were glittering, whose twinkling 
flashes, soundless in their splendor, seemed to be secret signals of sympathy and intelligence, which 
planet was sending unto planet through the mighty distance of the silent universe. Where the 
moon flung down its whiteness on the earth, the soil almost appeared covered by the downy carpet 
of the wintry snow ; where its rays rose, more dimly scattered through the space on high, the blue 
currents of the sacred river of eternity that in the stillness of immortality for ever flows, floating 
the universe, which it bears upon its depths, forward to that ocean of infinity wherein it must dis- 
solve and perish, seemed veiled beneath a drapery of pearly lustre, by which the brightness of cre- 
ated radiance essayed to illuminate, while it in truth obscured, the everlasting hue of the heavens. 

As I strolled along, careless of the course which I was taking, the progress of my walk brought 
me near to that rear-ward side of the castle of prince Menitzen which gave directly upon the sea, 
and by which I had a few hours before made my perilous escape from those walls. The beach was 
here terminated suddenly by a projecting angle of the enormous mass of rock on which the castle 
was built, of which one side formed one of the boundaries of that sector of water by which I have 
already described the towers of the castle as communicating with the ocean. Behind me, the shore 
rose to a great height by a precipitous ascent of rock, parts of which were gleaming in the cold, 
gray moonlight, and parts were darkened by shrubs and tufts of fern and moss. Finding my path 
thus abruptly ended, I seated myself on a ledge of stone which was enniched between two broken 
rocks which lay on either side of it, and gave myself up to the thoughts which followed one ano- 
ther in their march through my mind. 

The events of that day had passed in such rapid, important, and varied succession that I had 
scarcely had time to review their sequence, or ponder on their interest. Within those few hours 
had occurred my first meeting, and on terms of apparent confidence and mutual safety, with him 
whose corpse now swung at the mercy of the breeze, the victim of the violence he had himself in- 
voked. Within that time, the arrogant lordling, in the pride of his titled power, had given his in- 
sult, and paid for it with the price of life. I thought of the startling fate by which I had been hur- 
ried directly forward to the very verge of destruction, and of the suddenness with which fierce-eyed 
death, which for a moment had hovered around me in its blackness, had sprung upon my foe, and 
swept him to rvin. The information which he had so instantly acquired of my presence at Baffa 
‘was somewhat singular. Was it accidental? or could Harford have had any thing to do in com- 
municating to the prince that knowledge which might profit him by causing me annoyance or de- 
tention? What had been, and what would be the course of that mysterious being? It was but a 
doubtful reliance which I could place upon the conjecture that he had escaped from the island and 
embarked for England, or for any of the adjoining ports of the Mediterranean. It was possible that 
he was still near me, and that the scheme which had so nearly ended in my overthrow was suggest- 
ed and aided by himself. With the power and the continuance of a demon rather than of a man, 
he had given tremendous fulfilment to those words in which he swore to pour out the unending ruin 
of his hate upon my head—words that, from the hour of their utterance, had rang within my ears 
to startle the rest of peace, or madden the fervor of resentment. And when I looked back upon the 
calamity which not he but a higher hand had sent, in the death of Helena, the meltingness of a 
regret and pain that knew not remedy or revenge almost dissolved the sternness of that anger which 
the acts of man might cause. Had he warred alone, I would have met him gladly, and summoned 
all the ardor of my spirit to give confidence to contest ; but when heaven itself was leagued against 
me, and I was deserted by that providence on whose strength I should have leaned, I had small 
heart to battle longer. 

From the tenderness of a bosom softened by the sorrow of surviving love, it was with anguish 
that I turned to entertain the callous harshness of revenge ; I felt that it would be necessary for me 
either to say with him who aspired for the unattainable, 








I give the fight up! Let there be an end, 
A privacy, an obscure nook for me! 


Or to exchange my nature for the spirit of a fiend, and yield my life a consecrated sacrifice to some 
prodigious plan of retribution—to devote my being to a single and concentered purpose, to which 
every thought of the mind should give intelligence, and every passion of the heart lend fervor. The 
breast which could see no joy within itself, but found therein only pain and self-reproach, must 
needs seek its quarry in some outward object, and no passion can so fully involve and mingle with 
its current every feeling and excitement of the bosom as can hate. When such a dedication is as- 
sumed, there is no other course for man than to press everlastingly forward in prosecution of the 
pursuit he has taken up, and to create a constant interest in his employment, by freshly stimulating 
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is despair, and to revive a defeated hope of injury by unceasing promise of some larger ruin. The 

all mightier than the good, and therefore their exercise absorbs far more of the 
power of the nature they attach to. Or to speak more accurately, evil is in its nature and opere- 
tion nearly allied in all cases to energy and agitation, while quiet is the necessary element of virtue. 
Accordingly, when the spirit is disturbed and uneasy by the presence of some overpowering emo- 
tion, it instinctively has recourse to that species of feeling whose force and violence is most cognate 
to its own disorder, and that leads it to sinful sentiments of hatred or ambition, and away from the 
calm of religion and goodness. 

From these thoughts I turned to the majestic scene before me, so pure and placid in its freeness, 
that it seemed to reprove every emotion but those of piety and love. With that ocean were con- 
nected the most delicious impressions that rose from the cave of memory. It was by those waters 
that I had first met her whose image now rose to point with anguish every recollection of my life ; 
it was by their side that I so long had shared the richest joy that earth inherits, and often had we 
two reposed upon the moss-clothed banks, and watched the play of the waves in every variety of 
shade and sunshine, and of breeze or calm; or stood beside the shore while a halo surrounded the 
earth, like that which now rested on its brow. ‘These scenes rose to memory, as bitter now as they 


were once enchanting. 


Feebly must they have felt 
Who, in old time, attired with snakes and whips 
The vengeful Furies. Beautiful regards 
Were turned on me—the face of her I loved: 
The wife and mother, pitifully fixing 
Tender reproaches, insupportable ! 


CHAPTER XXL 


The Two Foscari. 


Wits thoughts like these flitting through my mind, I sat for some time upon the beach, and then 
rose to return to my lodgings. I was just stepping upon the quay behind the inn where I stayed, 
an came forward from the opposite quarter of the wharf, and approaching me, touched 

«“ Mr. Pulteney, I believe?” said he. 

«“ Yes.” 

“ Your servant has just gone to look for you along the opposite beach, which he thought you had 
taken. I have a communication of great importance to make to you, and there is no time to be 
lost. When he returns, he will assure you of my being worthy of credit. He and I were born in 
the same village in Criti, and he knows me well. If you will wa’k this way, out of hearing of 
those houses, I will explain to you what I mean.” 

The speaker was a man of ordinary and even rough appearance, and might have belonged, so far 
as his dress and aspect indicated, to the laboring classes of the island. His language excited my 
curiosity, and I followed him some distance along the beach, until, having passed out of danger of 
being overheard, he stopped. 

“You are probably under the impression,” said he, speaking rapidly and in a low tone of voice, 
“that Mr. Armadi has sailed from Cyprus;for some of the European ports.” 

I was silent for a moment, while wondering how it was possible that this man could know any- 
thing about my affairs or opinions, and asking myself if it was certain his question referred to Har- 
ford. 


« Perhaps,” said he, “ you do not recognize the person I speak of, by that name ?” 

“IT believe I know whom you mean,” said I. “Go on.” 

«“T must beg your forgiveness for having been engaged in assisting him to carry off your son. [ 
have been employed by him for a long time in various services. To-night we have quarreiled and 
parted. He has done me a deep injury, and I am determined to be revenged. If you will listen to 
a you may recover possession of your boy this night.” 

« Where is he ?” said I, with breathless anxiety. 

“ He is on this island, and in the castle lately belonging to prince Menitzen.” 

«“ Have you seen him lately? Is he well?” 

«I saw him an hour ago. He cries constantly for his father, and refuses to eat anything. He 
seems to be very wretched and discontented.” 


. 
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I clasped the hand of the speaker with the thankfulness and agitation of one who stood beside 
the person upon whom depended all was dear to life. 

“ Tell me how I may reach him,” said I, «and you may name the reward you desire. But has 
not the castle of Menitzen been sacked by the mob?” 

“The mob,” he replied, “ were unable to penetrate beyond the left wing of the building. That 
part of the structure is separated from the central portion by a passage containing an iron gate of 
such strength and thickness that no force, short of the heaviest artillery, can possibly break through. 
It is in the opposite wing that Mr. Armadi is now staying, and your son is with him.” 

“ How did he get there, and what connexion has he had with prince Menitzen ?” said I. 

“ His movements, so far as I know them, have been thus. Three months ago, he engaged me, 
at this port, at which I had just landed from a cruise, to serve him for a year, at high wages, for ac- 
complishing some important business, the nature of which however he did not disclose. He sent 
me immediately to Bafla, with orders to wait there until he arrived, and to be in constant readiness 
to join him at a moment’s notice, adding that it might be several months before he came. A few 
weeks since, he came there and directed me to hire a vessel at this port, and drop down to Baffa 
without delay, and wait in the offing. I accordingly did so, and a boat, the next day, put out from 
the shore, and brought Mr. Armadi and a little boy on deck. We set sail at once for this port, and 
Mr. Armadi having desired me to leave the ship in the command of another person, and to follow 
him to take charge of the child, we landed here, and entered the castle of prince Menitzen, who re- 
ceived Mr. Armadi with great cordiality and friendship. They have been talking together a great 
deal in private, and I understood that they were contriving how to get Mr. Pulteney into their hands. 
Mr. Armadi has been absent from the castle for several days, and returned yesterday. How you 
were prevailed on to accompany the prince within the walls, you know better than I do. Mean- 
while, I have gathered from your son, who has been consigned to my keeping, an account of the 
manner in which he was stolen from you by Mr. Armadi, who, he says, was residing with you as a 
servant.” 

«“ Can you tell me,” said I, when he had finished this singular narration, which did not seem very 
probable, in contemplation of the issue to which the whole had been brought, « how it happened 
that so much pains and contrivance were employed simply for the purpose of bringing me under 
the axe of the executioner? By your statement, it appears to have been in consequence of 
the designs and efforts of Armadi, as you call him, that I was brought into Menitzen’s castle. 
But I am at a loss to imagine how he should desire to put me to death who has Jong since exposed 
his life in order to preserve me for purposes of his own; or, if he wished that catastrophe, why he 
did not take a shorter and easier method.” 

“ Of prince Menitzen’s design to put you to death,” replied the man, “I was informed a few mo- 
ments since, by the person to whom the execution of that intention was assigned. It was certainly 
agreed upon between Mr. Armadi and the prince that you should be confined in one of the dun- 
geons of the castle for ten years, and then released and permitted to depart in safety. This was 
solemnly promised, in my hearing, by that nobleman to his companion, and was the specific condi- 
tion on which the latter brought you into the hands of the other. It was understood that this would 
gratify the anger which, for some cause, the nobleman had towards you, and suit the views which 
Mr. Armadi also had. But this prince, who seems to have been as treacherous to his friends as he 
was cruel to his enemies, ordered your death immediately you were in his hands. Unless Mr. Ar- 
madi has been informed of the facts by the person who told me in casual conversation,—and it is 
not very probable that he has taken that trouble,—he no doubt imagines that you are at this moment 
lying in one of the deepest dungeons of that ancient and fearful building. I heard the prince as- 
sure Mr. Armadi that that was the case.” 

«“ And how do you propose to rescue my boy from the hands of this man ?” 

“TI propose,” said he, “to lay before you a method in which, by encountering considerable dan- 
ger, you can probably succeed in getting him into your possession. Are you prepared to undertake 
the ize on those terms !” 

“ Certainly ; I will make any attempt that holds out the slightest promise of prevailing in that 


« Listen to me, then. That enormous rock on which the castle is built, and of which the oppo- 
site side falls directly into the ocean, is pierced by several passages, the toil of remote years and 
many generations, by which the interior can be gained both from the beach on this side, and the sea 
upon the other. Through one of these, I will engage to lead you this night to the apartments in 
which Mr, Armadi and your son sleep, They will either be in the same chamber, or in adjoining 
ones. It is for you to rescue and carry him out. In the latter case there will be no danger ; in the 
former, the undertaking will be somewhat hazardous, but may be accomplished either by putting 
Mr. Armadi to death, or escaping with the boy while he is sleeping. Will you submit to my gui- 

«T will.” 

“ Meet me, then, precisely as the clock of the castle is striking twelve, at that part of this adjoin- 
ing beach where three rocks rise from the water. You cannot mistake the spot. It is quite remote 
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from the castle, but it is the entrance to one of the passages I spoke of. It is now two hours till 
then. Good night.” 

“If you will be faithful to me in this business,” said I, as I placed a purse of gold in his hand, 
“and enable me to regain my child, you shall have three times this amount.” 

“ You may depend upon me. Farewell. At twelve, exactly !” 

He left me, and turned off at a rapid pace from the shore. I remained pondering his words with 
an agitation and interest not to be described. I had so completely given up all hope of ever reco- 
vering my son, and habituated myself to consider that every attempt towards that end must bring 
with it a fearful struggle, that I could scarcely bring myself to believe that so speedy and peaceful 
a method as this man suggested could put me in possession of the only thing I longed on earth to 
gain. The plan he disclosed seemed to me abundantly safe, and the circumstance which he referred 
to as an obstacle,—the possible necessity of killing Harford,—I regarded as being of itself sufficient 
inducement even to a far more hazardous enterprize. Of course, I could feel no reluctance in put- 
ting to death a man the end of whose life would be the only beginning of my comfort. The ex- 
istence of that man, which I knew to be fruitful in nothing but injury and ruin to me, had thrown 
a gloom and uneasiness around me which was so constant and unshunnable that it had grown to 
be the abiding and natural condition of my mind and feelings; and the prospect now held near and 
plainly open of destroying for ever this source of disquiet, and bringing back to my days the peace 
of assured security, rose before my thoughts with the brightness of a long-continuing, sky-casing 
cloud, suddenly retiring before the morning sun. The very scene around me seemed gayer and 
lighter. I felt as if a heaviness were taken from the air, and a deep uneasiness from my heart. I 
breathed a profoundness of joy which for years had been a stranger to my bosom. If I could fold 
my darling boy to my bosom, in the consciousness that there dwelt no longer on the earth a power 
to disturb or separate us, and feel that amidst whatever circumstances of happiness heaven might 
place around me,I might lie down in confidence and rise up in safety, I could then consider myself 
as relieved through all future time from every serious apprehension or distress; and though that 
mighty grief which must ever be a great eclipse to all my hopes—the death of Helena—could never 
be undone, yet ijt would be changed from that harshness of regret, which the horrid guardianship 
which had befallen that pledge of love she had consigned to my keeping, threw around every thought 
of her to a softness and tenderness which transformed severity to sweetness. 

The place which this person had specified as the spot for meeting me, was on the beach which 
extended on the side of the town opposite to that on which I had before been strolling. As it still 
wanted two hours till midnight, I walked slowly back along the shore I had traversed before, to pass 
the hours which must intervene ere it was time to act, in considering the undertaking which was 
before me. I paced along the glittering sands for a considerable length of time, until I reached that 
barrier of projecting rock which had terminated my walk before. Feeling then somewhat fatigued, 
and yet far too excited in mind to render it at all worth while to retire to the house to repose, I seat- 
ed myself in the same little niche of rock in which I had before rested myself, and looked out again 
upon the sea and sky. I remained here until I heard the clock in the central tower of the castle 
above me strike eleven o’clock, when I thought it time to return home to make my preparations for 
the enterprize which was before me. 

The last ringing stroke of the heavy bell above me was still vibrating in the air, and echoing 
among the rocks, when a little boat, rowed by a single person, pulled swiftly and silently around 
the promontory of rock which separated the beach from the water beyond and extended a consider- 
able distance into the sea, and came directly towards that part of the shore where I was concealed. 
I had partially risen from my seat as this object came upon my sight, and I immediately sunk back 
to wait for the issue, 

The oarsman quietly brought his boat to rest at that point of the shore which was hidden from 
my view by one of the small rocks beside me. By leaning forward a little, I was enabled to see 
him with distinctness. He was covered by a large cloak, and sat with his face turned from me. 
He had taken in the oars, and appeared to be waiting for the arrival of some one, or the occurrence 
of some time or signal. In a little while, he applied a small instrument to his lips and blew a long 
and low whistle. A moment after the sound had ceased, I heard a footstep just beside me, on the 
other side of the rock which sheltered me, and a man walked down towards the water. I could 
not conceive for a mqment where he had come from, for there was no possibility of his having been 
hidden among the rocks during the whole period of my being on the spot, even if there had been, 
which there certainly was not, any place, except that where I was, large enough to give shelter to 
a person at all. I soon concluded, however, that he must have come from the castle by one of the 
passages which the man I had conversed with had described to me as existing in various parts, and 
had now stepped out upon the beach by some secret opening in the great rock, which I had not 
been able to discover. The man in the boat rose at his appearance, and stepping from his bark, 
while he wrapped his cloak closely about him, joined him on the shore, and the two walked slowly 
along in earnest conversation. 

“I am sorry to have been obliged to request you to meet me here,” said the one who came from 
the boat, “ but these men are so fickle and lawless, that I neither like to leave them so long a time 
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as would be necessary for reaching you in the castle, nor do I feel safe in letting them know yet 
that there is any passage from the place where they are to the interior.” 

These words were spoken in a certain harsh, shrill voice, which sounded fearfully familiar to my 
ears. Taken with what I had so recently heard of the presence of Harford at that place, I felt lit- 
tle hesitation in believing that my old and devoted enemy was before me. I listened with the keen- 
est anxiety for the communication which was taking place between these persons, for I thought it 
every way probable that I was to be the subject of it. Unfortunately, the increased distance which 
their walk placed between us, and the lowness of tone in which their succeeding remarks were ut- 
tered, prevented my catching anything that followed. They continued their progress some distance 
along the shore, and broken words which in the deep silence of the scene fell upon my ear, showed 
that their conversation was earnest, but were too few to enable me to gather their object. Presently 
they turned round and began to walk back, and when they reached my position again, the person 
whom I supposed to be Harford said to the other, as he stepped into the boat, « The hour at which 
he is to meet him to-night is precisely twelve.” 

With these words, he pushed his little boat from the shore, and rowed off in the same direction 
that he had come. His companion turned towards the bank, and as the moonlight fell upon his 
features directed towards me, I recognized the countenance of lord Angstein, the brother of Helena. 
He passed a few steps beyond me, and then entering a crevice of the rock, disappeared from the 
sight. 

The instant the last remark of Harford fell upon my ear, it flashed upon me that it must have 
reference to the appointment which I had made with the stranger upon the beach a short time be- 
fore ; and a suspicion of the honesty of that offer darted across my mind. When I saw that lord 
Angstein was the person with whom Harford had had this conference, I felt more firmly convinced 
of the connexion which must exist between their purposes and myself. That nobleman conceived 
that he had high and just grounds for detesting me, and I doubted not that all the nobleness of his 
nature—and as far as any passions can be honorable, his were such—would be enlisted in reveng- 
ing what he might deem an injury to his house, and punishing one whom that knowledge which 
he possessed might teach him to scorn. Was it not therefore probable that the whole three of these 
persons had been united in the attempt which had failed that morning, and that the survivors of the 
plot, stung and mortified by that defeat, had resorted to another stratagem to get me into their 
power? I rapidly ran my thoughts over the story which the supposed servant of Harford had re- 
counted that evening, and though it possessed a character of unusual probability, especially in the 
circumstances of his appearing to be unaware of the name by which that person was known to me, 
and his detailing what seemed likely to be the precise truth, and which undoubtedly must have had 
a large share of accuracy, about the method by which Harford had thus far accomplished his plans, 
yet there was even in this little that was not entirely reconcileable with the supposition that the ha- 
bitual cunning of that persevering man had been employed on this occasion to contrive a plan which 
should be adequate to deceive even the most vigilant suspicion. 

As soon as I thought that I should not be observed, I issued from my hiding place, and hastened 
quickly to the inn where I lodged. I inquired if my servant had returned, or had been seen within 
an hour. The landlord told me that more than three hours before, and previously to the time when 
I had left the house, a man had called for my servant, and that the two had gone out together, and 
not since come back. This converted my suspicions to assurance ; for the statement of the stranger 
that my attendant had set out to look for me just before the period at which he met me could not 
be true, and even if he had gone as he said, he could have returned long before the time of my in- 
quiry. 

It was necessary to decide without delay upon the course to be followed, and I was not long in 
forming my plans. It was plain that my safety might be easily secured and their plans entirely 
frustrated by not keeping my appointment, then near at hand, But still, the guidance thus treach- 
erously offered, although it might lead me into dangers and difficulties, would very probably bring 
me into a position which would afford some prospect of rescuing my boy, who in all likelihood was 
within the walls of prince Menitzen’s castle. Wherever there was a chance of accomplishing this 
object I was prepared to throw myself, in disregard of every personal risk ; but in this case it was 
scarcely possible that the counsels of my enemies should be so badly taken as to allow the faintest 
probability of my resisting their schemes when once within their hands. While pondering on these 
considerations, and doubting what it were most advisable to do, a method suddenly occurred to me 
by which I might turn the proceedings of my foes into my own advancement, and employ the 
knowledge I had gained to their destruction. It was now, however, within half an hour of the 
hour appointed for the meeting upon the beach, and no time was to be lost in executing what I 
purposed. I left the inn, and hastened rapidly along the road which I had traversed that morning 
in the carriage of the prince. As it lay in the direction of the point at which I was to be at twelve, 
being on the land above it, I was not going out of my way, or losing time, even if I did not suc- 
ceed in what I undertook. I had gone but a short distance when I was met by my servant, who 
was hurrying rapidly from the direction of the castle, in quest of me. 
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«“ You have agreed,” said he, as soon as he recognized me, “to enter the castle of Menitzem to- 
had aeNein anon nen 4.comerimmmmnanall 

“ 

“ Do not go.” 

«“ Why not? What have you learned ?” 

“She whale ailtie ino plat, If you go, you will be slain or imprisoned.” 

“ Account to me first for your absence,” said I, wishing to know where he had been, and think- 
ing it possible that he was himself engaged in the plot. “Why have you been absent for three 
hours from the house !” 

“ There came to the inn,” he replied, “a person with whom I had formerly some acquaintance, 
and telling me that he had a boat on the beach, which he was going to row to one of the islands 
opposite the harbor, asked me if I was inclined to accompany fim. I assented, and we stepped to- 
gether into the boat. Instead of pulling into the bay towards any of the islands, he rowed directly 
round the great rock of the castle, as he said, to get something which he wanted. He brought the 
boat up within what seemed a great niche or cavern in the rock; but we had no sooner struck it 
with our bow, than a door opened in the stone, and half a dozen stout fellows seized me and drag- 
ged me into a large chamber im the rock, where more than fifty of the same sort of persons were 
assembled, ‘The person by whom I had been brought there, ordered me to sit down on a bench in 
a corner of the apartment, the whole of which appeared to be channeled out of the solid rock, and 
told me that if I remained quiet I should sustain no injury, but would be confined there till the - 
morning, and reconveyed whither I had been brought from. The company, as I judged from their 
conversation, were a gang of pirates, and seemed desperate and lawless. I gathered from the dis- 
course between two persons, one of whom seemed the leader of the set, which they did not seem 
careful to prevent my hearing, the purpose for which they were to be employed, and the degree in 
which you were interested in their movements. It appeared that you were to be brought, by the 
very person who led me thither, to the great central hall of the castle, under the deception oi there 
finding your son and rescuing him. At the moment that you are in that place, defenceless and 
without any means of escape, the large bell of the castle is to be sounded twice, and the gang are 
to proceed thither, and having secured your person, will convey you by water to the castle of lord 
Angstein, some miles farther along the coast, in whose dungeons you are to be confined. When I 
had gained this information, I determined to look out for every means to escape and warn you of 
your danger. By accident, I discovered that there was a private door in the rock near to where I 
was, which appeared to conduct to a passage leading out from the cavern. Seizing a moment when 
attention was not directed towards me, I made my escape through this way, and gained the interior 
of the castle above. I am glad that I am in time to save you from this peril.” 

“ Nevertheless, I am going into the castle, and shall defeat neither the time nor the place they 
have appointed. Are you willing to undergo some risk to aid me greatly, on condition of receiving 
a sum which will make you independent for life ?” 

The man was considerably attached to my person, and was faithful and devoted in no common 
degree. He waived immediately the condition I proposed, and professed himself ready to incur any 
danger to benefit me. 

“ Hasten, then, to the inn,” said I, “ as fast as possible, and disguise yourself in such a manner 
that those whom you have left will be unable to recognize you. Return, then, to the cavern by the 
passage through which you escaped from it, and inquire there for Mr. Armadi. Tell him that you 
have been sent by lord Angstein to inform him of a change in the signal agreed on between them, 
and to say that if the bell of the castle sounds oyce, the company under his control are to come as 
agreed upon ; but if it strikes twice, they are mof to come. Can you promise to do this!” 

“I can and will,” said he. 

“Go, then,” said I, “and lose not a moment in executing this plan. Every thing depends om 

these men from marching into the castle when the bell strikes twice.” 

He left me, and I continued my course. My parpose was to arm a band of those fishermen who 
had that morning been engaged in an attack on the castle, and to lead them in by the same passage 
that I myself entered. I had no doubt that I should find them entirely clined to undertake ano- 
ther assault, especially if, as I thought it probable, the object of their previous attack—the recovery 
of the lost daughter of one of their party—had not been attained. 

All of the cottages which I passed seemed deserted and silent. At length I came to that which 
was the residence of the man who was chiefly injured by the prince, and who had borne the most 
conspicuous station in the operations of that day. I was stopped upon the steps by a person who 
was keeping guard before the door, and forbidden to enter. I quickly conjectured, and with accu- 
racy, that the band were again assembled with the intention of renewing the assault, and were 
planning the mode of their procedure. I stated my wish to speak with the occupant of the dwell- 
ing on business of the utmost importance, and equally interesting to both of us. Upon his appear- 
ance, I briefly unfolded to him the intentions which I had. They were, that he with his friends, 
who amounted to more than a hundred 
was to enter the passage leading to the castle, at 
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the doors unfastened, so that they could gain access to the interior; when the bell struck twice, ac- 
cording to the signal agreed on between Angstein and Harford, they were to hasten in, and gain 
the chamber in which I was, and be prepared to execute the orders which I should give. 

He assented to this proposition, and as the hour of midnight was nearly arrived, no time was 
lost in conducting the band silently to the spot of my appointment. They were here concealed 
among the rocks and bushes, with directions to await the signal of the castle bell. Having com- 
pleted this arrangement, I walked forward along the beach, and waited for the person I was to meet. 


[To be continued. ] 


BAALBEC. 


THE MYSTERIOUS CITY OF PALESTINE. 


The it and mysterious ruins of Baalbee are 
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by tradition among the Arabs to Solomon, 


referred whose name 
to them as a mighty king and magician. “He was assisted,” say they, “by Genii and Devils.”—Three 


the stones in the wall measured 190 feet in length, are 13 feet high, and 11 feet wide. Nothing is known concerning 


dither wall or temple from any ancient author, excepting John of Antioch, who ascribed the temple to Antoninus, 


Waere Lebanon in glory rears 


Baalbec amid the sand appears 
To catch the curious eye : 
And mid her giant walls of old, 
The wild goat seeks a quiet fold. 


No pen has traced thy ancient state, 
No poet sung thy pride ; 

But yet we know that thou wert great, 
O’er all the world beside ; 

Thy lofty columns proudly stand, 

Lone relics of a giant’s hand. 


And say who built thee up, thou queent 
Did Solomon the great? 

Did Sheba’s lovely mistress lean 
On yonder parapet, 

And listen to the tinkling sound 

Of Judah’s daughters, dancing round? 


The Saracenic prophets taught 
Amid their cavern’d halls, 

That devils and the genii wrought 
Thy everlasting walls : 

That Solomon designed thy plan, 

And they built up what he began. 


And fresh, as from the sculptor’s hand, 
The now 


appears, 
The leaves of the Acanthus stand 
The test of countless years ; 








In grand Corinthian order they 
First catch the morning’s purple ray. 


Three eras speak thy ruin’d piles: 
The first in doubt concealed, 
The second when amid thy files 
The Roman clarion pealed. 
The third when Saracenic powers 
Raised high the Kaliph’s mossy towers. 


But, ah! the walls, the giant walls, 
Who laid them in the sand? 

Belief turns pale, and fancy falls, 
Before a work so grand. 

And well might heathen seers declare 

That fallen angels labored there. 


No! not in Egypt’s ruined land, 
Nor ’mid the Grecian Isles, 

Tower monuments so vast, so grand, 
As Baalbec’s early piles : 

Baalbec, the city of the sun, 

Why art thou silent, mighty one? 


The trav’ller roams amid thy works, 
And searches after light, 

So searched the Romans and the Turk, 
Yet all was hid in night. 

Phoenicians reared thy pillars tall— 

But did the genii build thy wall? 


Oh! silent are thy orange bowers, 
On Judah’s lonely hills ; 
In wildness bloom her blushing flowers, 
And sadly sound her rills— 
Her temples fall, her mountains nod, 
And o’er her rests the curse of God. ae 





Washington, Dec, 1838. 
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«“ You have agreed,” said he, as soon as he recognized me, “to enter the castle of Menitzem to- 
Be ee le ae Aas nates noe emabeceall 

«“ Do not go.” 

«“ Why not? What have you learned ?” 

« The whole affair is a plot. If you go, you will be slain or imprisoned.” 

“ Account to me first for your absence,” said I, wishing to know where he had been, and think- 
ing it possible that he was himself engaged in the plot. “ Why have you been absent for three 
hours from the house ?” 

“ There came to the inn,” he replied, “a person with whom I had formerly some acquaintance, 
and telling me that he had a boat on the beach, which he was going to row to one of the islands 
opposite the harbor, asked me if I was inclined to accompany fim. I assented, and we stepped to- 
gether into the boat. Instead of pulling into the bay towards any of the islands, he rowed directly 
round the great rock of the castle, as he said, to get something which he wanted. He brought the 
boat up within what seemed a great niche or cavern in the rock; but we had no sooner struck it 
with our bow, than a door opened in the stone, and half a dozen stout fellows seized me and drag- 
ged me into a large chamber in the rock, where more than fifty of the same sort of persons were 
assembled. ‘The person by whom I had been brought there, ordered me to sit down on a bench nm 
a corner of the apartment, the whole of which appeared to be channeled out of the solid rock, and 
told me that if I remained quiet I should sustain no injury, but would be confined there till the 
morning, and reconveyed whither I had been brought from. The company, as I judged from their 
conversation, were a gang of pirates, and seemed desperate and lawless. I gathered from the dis- 
course between two persons, one of whom seemed the leader of the set, which they did not seem 
careful to prevent my hearing, the purpose for which they were to be employed, and the degree in 
which you weve interested in their movements. It appeared that you were to be brought, by the 
very person who led me thither, to the great central hall of the castle, under the deception of there 
finding your son and rescuing him. At the moment that you are in that place, defenceless and 
without any means of escape, the large bell of the castle is to be sounded twice, and the gang are 
to proceed thither, and having secured your person, will convey you by water to the castle of lord 
Angstein, some miles farther along the coast, in whose dungeons you are to be confined. When I 
had gained this information, I determined to look ont for every means to escape and warn sou of 
your danger. By accident, I discovered that there was a private door in the rock near to where I 
was, which appeared to conduct to a passage leading out from the cavern. Seizing a moment when 
attention was not directed towards me, I made my escape through this way, and gained the interior 
of the castle above. I am glad that I am in time to save you from this peril.” 

“ Nevertheless, I am going into the castle, and shall defeat neither the time nor the place they 
have appointed. Are you willing to undergo some risk to aid me greatly, on condition of receiving 
a sum which will make you independent for life 1” 

The man was considerably attached to my person, and was faithful and devoted in no common 
degree. He waived immediately the condition I proposed, and professed himself ready to incur any 
danger to benefit me. 

“ Hasten, then, to the inn,” said I, “as fast as possible, and disguise yourself in such a manner 
that those whom you have left will be unable to recognize you. Return, then, to the cavern by the 
passage through which you escaped from it, and inquire there for Mr. Armadi. Tell him that you 
have been sent by lord Angstein to inform him of a change in the signal agreed on between them, 
and to say that if the bell of the castle sounds once, the company under his control are to come as 
agreed upon ; but if it strikes twice, they are mot to come. Can you promise to do this?” 

“I can and will,” said he. 

“Go, then,” said I, « and lose not a moment in executing this plan. Every thing depends om 

these men from marching into the castle when the bell strikes twice.” 

He left me, and I continued my course. My purpose was to arm a band of those fishermen who 
had that morning been engaged in an attack on the castle, and to lead them in by the same passage 
that I myself entered. I had no doubt that I should find them entirely inclined to undertake ano- 
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the residence of the man who was chiefly injured by the prince, and who had borne the most 
conspicuous station in the operations of that day. I was stopped upon the steps by a person who 
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the doors unfastened, so that they could gain access to the interior; when the bell struck twice, ac- 
cording to the signal agreed on between Angstein and Harford, they were to hasten in, and gain 
the chamber in which I was, and be prepared to execute the orders which I should give. 

He assented to this proposition, and as the hour of midnight was nearly arrived, no time was 
lost in conducting the band silently to the spot of my appointment. They were here concealed 
among the rocks and bushes, with directions to await the signal of the castle bell. Having com- 
pleted this arrangement, I walked forward along the beach, and waited for the person I was to meet. 
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BAALBEC. 


THE MYSTERIOUS CITY OF PALESTINE. 


[To be continued. } 
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Wauenrs Lebanon in glory rears In grand Corinthian order they % 
Her cedars to the sky, First catch the morning’s purple ray. Ra 
Baalbec amid the sand appears Ma E 
To catch the curious eye : Three eras speak thy ruin’d piles: ead 
And mid her giant walls of old, The first in doubt concealed, Bre 
The wild goat seeks a quiet fold. The second when amid thy files Tend 
The Roman clarion pealed. Pi ft 
No pen has traced thy ancient state, The third when Saracenic powers bys 
No poet sung thy pride ; Raised high the Kaliph’s mossy towers. 

But yet we know that thou wert great, Apes 
O’er all the world beside ; But, ah! the walls, the giant walls, ee 
Thy lofty columns proudly stand, Who laid them in the sand ? raat: 
Lone relics of a giant’s hand. Belief turns pale, and fancy falls, ad By 

Before a work so grand. Tae 
And say who built thee up, thou queen? And well might heathen seers declare eam 
Did Solomon the great? That fallen angels labored there. 
Did Sheba’s lovely mistress lean . 
On yonder parapet, No! not in Egypt’s ruined land, 
And listen to the tinkling sound Nor ’mid the Grecian Isles, 
Of Judah’s daughters, dancing round* Tower monuments so vast, so grand, 
As Baalbec’s early piles : 
The Saracenic prophets taught Baalbec, the city of the sun, 
Amid their cavern’d halls, Why art thou silent, mighty one? 
Thy everlasting walls : The trav'ller roams amid thy works, 
That Solomon designed thy plan, And searches after light, 
And they built up what he began. So searched the Romans and the Turk, 
Yet all was hid in night. 
Beth-horon, and the cities vast Pheenicians reared thy pillars tall— 
That towered in Palestine, But did the genii build thy wall? 
Have crumbled into dust at last, 
But still thy glories shine; Oh! silent are thy orange bowers, 
Six pillars rear their capitals On Judah’s lonely hills ; 
An handred feet above thy walls. In wildness bloom her blushing flowers, 
And sadly sound her rills— 
And fresh, as from the sculptor’s hand, Her temples fall, her mountains nod, 
The carving now appears, And o’er her rests the curse of God. 
The leaves of the Acanthus stand J. E..D. 
The test of countless years ; Washington, Dec. 1838. 





EXPERIENCES OF 


A MODERN PHILOSOPHER. 


* Dans les petites boites les bons uuguens.” 


LESSON THE SEVENTH. 


XLVIL. Aw 1vexpenrencep Punsrsn is invariably a nuisance; juvenile jokers know no me- 
dium, and respect neither time nor place. Proud of their acquirement, and eager for its display, 
they never “ give away a chance.” One of them lately, at his father’s funeral, when some officious 
friends had placed the coffin in the hearse wrong end foremost, said to the correcting undertaker, 
« Re-hearse that once more!” An experienced wit, like a good shot, watches his opportunity, and 
never wastes a charge; but the youngster pops at every thing, and seldom hits. I would sooner go 
to a tea party, and sit next to a young poet who has just published his pretty-looking volume of 
inanities, or companion with a ferocious politician at a literary conversationé, or be dropped in the 
midst of a squad of tee-totallers at a flow-of-soul wineing, than be the Pythias of an hour to a pun- 
ning Damon of some twenty years experience. A pun, like wine, is “a good familiar creature, if 
it be well used ;” but, on the other hand, “ every inordinate pun is unblessed, and its intruder, a 
devil!” A young punster invariably concocts his puns before hand, and the half hour between 
waking and rising, is passed in running over every possible variety of play upon various unfortu- 
nate words; a rhyming dictionary is invaluable, and a stolen fancy, well re-shaped, as good or better 
than new. Wit is unnecessary; perseverance, occasionally termed impertinence, and a ready- 
reckoner kind of mental exercise, in running over similar sounds, constitute the young punster’s 
stock in trade. He utters every nonsense that comes into his mind ; and if, amid twenty attempts, 
he stumbles upon two tolerable puns, he can repeat them twenty times at twenty different places. 
An inveterate punster keeps a string of stereotyped jokes, “‘ adapted to the meanest capacity ;” and, 
if any of them fail in delivery, you may know when the laugh comes in by the ready sound of his 
own chuckle. A young punster generally shines at dinner-time, and retails the usual standard puns 
with as much géué as if he had just made them for the occasion, Over the potage, if there is any 
herb soup, he will be sure to say it is soup herb (superb); that the fish look so well they can’t be 
real, because they are hearty-fish-all; that conversation during the early part of the meal should be 
light and trifling, to suit the viands—in short, a soup-or-fish-all chat. If asked to help a lady to 
chicken, he gives her the breast, and hopes to be considered her bosom friend; or tells her that a par- 
tiality for the wing is a mere matter of a pinion. Your juvenile word-catcher always takes your 
bread, for the sake of a wretched pun or two—if you do not look like a fighting man, he apologizes 
in answer to your remonstrance, by saying, aloud, that he was always fond of a calf’s sweet bread; 
then roars for the waiter, orders you a loaf, and hopes now you are better bread, you won't be so 
crusty. Wine is a fertile source—it is a stock answer, when you are about to resent his familiarity, 
« Come, come, wine as much as you like, but don’t grumble.” Ten to one but he stabs you with 
the venerable Josey, of asking for the Rhine-wein as “ hic, haec, hoc ;” and finishes his crime by 
saying, “ You see that I know how to deeline it, although I drink it.” Wait till his drink is over, 
and then burst him up by calling him vulgar for sipping hock from either a green or a round bot- 
tomed glass ; complete his astonishment by handing him a celery vase, or the largest tumbler on 
table, and turn the laugh on your side, by saying that hic, haec, hoc should be drank from a hujus 
(hugeous) glass. An inveterate and injudicious punster is a bore, and not a wit; his efforts are 
too palpable and frequent to please. A paté fois gras is a very good thing once now and then, and 
relishes from its rarity and contrast; but no one likes to be eternally feeding upon diseased goose 
livers. The worst of the infliction is that you cannot silence him (the punster, not the goose); he 
laughs at his own jokes, and cares but little whether you laugh or no, if you but allow him time to 
gabble his gooseries. Conversation is impossible in his presence; drop a strange-sounding word, 
and he twists it into every form and turn—alters the syllabic emphasis, reverses the spelling ; and 
failing in scenting a pun, he runs its synonymes over in his mind’s ear, and stops you in the height 
of your peroration, by blurting out some stupid jest, and follows up his blow by indulging in a 
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rude and goosey cackle. If the synonymes afford no chance, he mentally scales the gamut of 
similar sounds, hoping to jump upon something funny, at least, in the way of jingle. The point 
of your discourse is unheeded in his erratic search, for sense is sacrificed to sound. One young 
and presumptuous punster, with the mania full upon him, is sufficient to annihilate the enjoyment of 
an entire party of rational beings. 

This specimen must not be confused with the story-teller, or the dealer in old Joe Millers, or the 
jolly fellow who possesses a knowledge of the when and the what in his wit, or the funny man and 
droll fellow without any wit at all. The punster is sui generis; but if properly pruned in his 
youth, and not allowed to run to seed, will sober down in time, and become a decent fellow. 

XLVI. Hor Daryxs, of an alcoholic nature, are dangerous enjoyments, when exposed to the 
action of a cold current of air, or the dews of night. Experienced travellers sip their grog in a 
cold state, however low the thermometer may range. A warm draught imparts a momentary glow, 
but it also opens the pores, and renders the human frame particularly susceptible of the chilly and 
dangerous reaction. A cup of lukewarm coffee is the best drink while travelling in extreme cold 
weather. 

XLIX. Canvass-nacx Ducxs.—I have seen, and others may daily see, slices of venison and portions 
of canvass-backs cooked in different chafing dishes, but using the same sort of gravy, compounded prin- 
cipally of mustard and currant jelly. After a quarter of an hour’s stewing, the edible is withdrawn, 
and I defy any man to shut his eyes, and tell by taste the difference between the flesh of the bird and 
the beast. Roast mutton is just as good a subject for this sweet coddling method of spoiling the 
choicest viands. A canvass-back duck is insulted when sopped in a chafing dish; let him be roasted. 
not baked, before a clear fire—let him not be too much done, or the gravy will refuse to run red— 
have him hot from the fire—rub a small piece of butter over his dear bosom and beautiful back— 
cut a few full length incisions along the vicinity of the breast bone—squeeze a lemon into the fissures, 
and be liberal with the cayenne. Put him with his partner into a hot-water dish—carve him in- 
stantly, and submit his qualities to the perception of your palate. All wild ducks, teal, or widgeon, 
should be cooked in the same way—a broil is occasionally a tasty variety; and a young duck, 
nicely split, and not too much grilled, is a pretty addition to a breakfast table. 

L. Corrzx Roastine should immediately precede its use. Place an earthen bow! full of the 
best Arabian berries in an oven or cooking stove with the door open; stir the berries frequently 
with a spoon. ‘This method allows the coarse particles to fly off, and renders the flavor more deli- 
cate than when the coffee is roasted in a close cylinder, Let it be coarsely ground as soon as it is 
cool; but do not roast or grind more than is required for two day’s consumption. Remember that 
when the berries assume a cinnamon color, they are sufficiently roasted. ‘Two ounces and a half 
of coffee, placed in a pint of boiling water, in a closely-covered coffee-pot, left for two hours sur- 
rounded with hot cinders so as to keep up a gentle simmering, without bursting into a positive boil, 
will, after a quarter of an hour’s settling, be fit to drink. For the genuine café au lait, put one 
cupful of this mixture, to three or four cupfuls of boiled milk, and sweeten to your taste. Never 
use brown or moist sugar in your coffee; it is an insult to the foreigner, which common decency 
forbids. Half the weight of refined sugar will give more sweetness, and the flavor of the berry 
will not be injured. In Holland, upon the canals, the boatmen are very choice in their coffee 
sweetening. If a cup of coffee be stirred a few times with a pod of vainlla, the beverage will ac- 
quire a delicious, perfumed flavor—but isinglass, fish-skin, or hartshorn shavings, used to clarify 
the fluid, destroy its aroma. A cup of cold water poured into the pot, will almost immediately 
settle the coffee, and preserve its taste. Count Rumford, in his “ Eulogium on Coffee,” says—*« It 
excites cheerfulness without intoxication; and the pleasing flavor which it contains, lasts many 
hours, and is never followed by sadness, langor, or debility ; it diffuses over the whole frame a glow 
of health, and a sense of ease and well being, which is exceedingly delightful. Existence is felt to 
be a positive enjoyment, and the mental powers are awakened, and rendered uncommonly active. 
It has been facetiously observed, that there is more wit in Europe, since the use of coffee has be- 
come so general among us, and I shall not hesitate to confess that I am seriously of that opinion. 
Some of the ablest, most brilliant, and most indefatigable men I have been acquainted with, have 
been remarkable for their fondness for coffee ; and I am so persuaded of its powerful effects in clear- 
ing up the mind, and invigorating the faculties, that on very interesting occasions I have several 
times taken an additional dose for that very purpose. That coffee has contributed to our innocent 
enjoyments, cannot be doubted; and experience has abundantly proved that so far from its being 
unwholesome, it is most certainly very salubrious.” There is very little doubt about its whole- 
someness: Voltaire, Fontenelle, Fourcroy, and Racine, were coffee drinkers to an astonishing 
excess, yet they lived to a good old age. But, remember—coffee must not be taken just before going 
to rest, for its stimulating qualities upon the nerves of the stomach exert a power destructive to, 
sleep. It, promotes an activity of mind, and gives a range to the imagination which prevents. 
repose, 





































































ALMALEK, THE LION HEARTED. 


A KOORDISH TALE. 
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Haxp and unhappy is the fate of him who trusteth to the tyrant! Never was this truth better 
exemplified than in the history of the Shahs of Persia; from whose sacrilegious power none are 
safe, the very harem—that sacred portion of a Musulman’s house—not being respected by them. 
The people, however, almost deserve the fate they suffer, for neglecting the obvious remedy which 
God has placed in their hands, but which they never apply, save in some desperate extremity, when 
their calamities exceed endurance. Even the poor, but brave and dauntless mountaineers, are 
within the grasp of the Shah’s rapacity. The royal harem is filled with their wives and daughters; 
the men are borne away as slaves, or to recruit his army. But fierce and bloody is the revenge 
with which they sometimes follow up such insults; attacking and cutting in pieces the marauding 
hands, or seizing whole parties by stratagem, and, if not redeemed by heavy ransoms, carrying 
them across the mountains, and selling them to the Tartars,—thus, to use a common expression, 
repaying them in their own coin. 

Not far from Takti Suleiman there stands a very large and extraordinary rock, three sides’ of 
which are almost perpendicular; and when the traveller passes beneath, he may behold the eagle or 
the falcon wheeling above his head, and entering or issuing from its cavernous nest, bearing home, 
or seeking food. Sometimes, also, the dauntless mountaineer may be seen descending in search of 
the eggs or young birds; which he bears away, in spite of the piercing screams, and fierce but im- 
potent attacks of the parent eagles. The fourth side is likewise a steep declivity; but a zig-zag 
road, cut in it by some former inhabitants, leads to the top, which is a smooth plain, covered with a 
slight coating of earth, driven thither by the wind, or composed of soft portions of the rock, worn 
away by the rains of a thousand years. 

In this romantic and almost impregnable fortress, a small tribe of mountaineers had established 
themselves, in number about three hundred, and commanded by Almalek Sifeddin, a young man 
who had just succeeded his father in authority. Brave, resolute, and humane, full of intellect and 
extraordinary powers of mind, accompanied by great personal beauty, he was dreaded by his ene- 
mies as the lion by the deer, but by his own tribe and friends was loved as a brother. 

These accomplishments had gained him the love of Azula, surnamed “the Golden Star,” a 
maiden of surpassing loveliness and beauty, the only daughter of a chieftain, who, having fallen in 
battle, had committed her to the care of Almalek’s father: in whose tent she often met and con- 
versed with Almalek, to whom her voice was sweeter than the nightingale or the early-rising lark. 


Her he prized above every thing—before riches, fame, power, or even fife itself. To win her ap- 
potato he perfomed the most darn expt and after al his ti and danger, war more than 


Having, by unremitted exertions, gained the consent of the damsel,—for women, in those tribes, 
have a voice of their own,—it was agreed that their marriage should be celebrated during the 
Spring Festival, on the sixth of Moharram; on which day, the nuptials of thirteen other youths 
and maidens were likewise to be celebrated. 

The ceremonies and rejoicings which it was intended should take place, were to be solemnized on 
a small plain, at the foot of the hill, and surrounded every where by a thick forest, filled with all 
ee for food and clothing, or, when not otherwise 


occupied, for pleasure. 

The day at length arrived. It was in the beginning of spring. ‘The year was putting forth its 
first verdure; the trees were covered with small leaves; and fresh flowers sparkled like diamonds 
upon the emerald plain. “The sun, which in these mountains is of much the same tempe*ature ss 
1 Europe, now began to scatter its genial warmth upon the earth, exhilirating the spirits, and ren- 
ting every one merry and happy. Numerous white tents were erected in the middle of the plain, 
and around these the inhabitants of the camp, and also men from the neighboring tribes were col- 
lected. 
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“ They tarry unreasonably,” exclaimed Hassan, an old warrior; “ they should have been here 


ago. 

« Not at all,” replied another, “ But see! here they come.” 

And a gallant band of horsemen were beheld galloping down the road, at the full speed of their 
horses. 


« Truly,” continued Hassan, “it is Almalek and his companions; but wherefore this haste? 
wherefore these sabres flashing in the sun?” 

Sifedden was now at hand, far beyond his companions, his fiery barb scarce touching the 
with his hoofs; and, as he approached, he shouted, “To arms! to arms! In the name of Allah 
and the Holy Prophet, to arms?” 

« Allah Kerim !” (God is merciful!) exclaimed some from the crowd, “ what is the matter?” 

“ Wallah! Billah!” cried others, “let us to arms!” And before Sifeddin could reply to their 
inquiries, the fiery mountaineers had dispersed, in search of their spears and cimetars. In a few 
minutes they returned with their horses and arms, which had been placed in readiness behind the 
tent: and they had scarcely begun to confer with their chief, to learn the cause of his alarm, before 
a large band of cavalry issued from the wood, each man leading a horse; for which the mountain- 
eers could not account, until looking towards the hill, they with horror perceived a number of dis- 
mounted cavaliers descending from the camp, with women on their shoulders. 

« Allah Akbar!—to the rescue! to the rescue!” shouted Almalek; and, dashing his spurs into 
the flanks of his fiery barb, rushed forward, followed by his companions. It was, however, too 
late; for the enemy, as soon as they reached the bottom of the hill, flung the women upon their 
horses, and mounting behind them, urged forward to the wood ; upon reaching the borders of which, 
they all turned round to await the attack, excepting those who bore the women, in number about 
two hundred. However, upon receiving a volley of arrows from the mountaineers, they again fled. 

Almalek now halted, to learn from the wounded, brought down by the winged messengers of 
death, who and what the enemy were: but the shafts had taken such effect, that out of the two- 
and-twenty, one only was able to speak. 

«“ What are these troops, and who commands them?” inquired the chief. 

« We are the Shah’s troops, and are commanded by his favorite son,” was the reply. 

« And whither are they bound?” 

«“ To Senna.” 

“ Quick forward, my companions! we can yet intercept them. To the defile! to the defile! 
Disperse, and meet me there.” 

We shall now explain how the Persians affected their entrance into the stronghold of the Koords. 
Prince Azbek, eldest son of the Shah, having come out on a hunting party, heard of this encamp- 
ment; and being informed that it contained many beautiful women, he conceived the desire of 
lodging them all in his harem. He therefore, several days before, sent a man in disguise into the 
camp, who gave him exact information of all the proceedings of the Koords; and, on the day of 
the marriage, having informed Almalek (for the purpose of leading him out of the way), that a 
troop of horse had been descried in the distance, drew up the prince and several of his followers 
with ropes. Then, seizing the women, they bore them down the hill, and escaped, as has been be- 
fore related. 

The enemy, in number about a thousand, having reached the wood, advanced at a slow pace, 
being without a guide, as the one they had brought with them had escaped in the hurry of the mo- 
ment. Azbek, the prince, with Selim and Hussein, two youthful warriors, rode considerably in 
front ; and, after proceeding for some time in silence, Azbek thus addressed his comrades:— 


« Wallah! (by God!) I think we shall have some difficulty in finding our way out of this wood, 


what with our ignorance of the pathways, and the fair burdens that our companions bear.” 

“ May I give my advice?” inquired Hussein. 

“ Certainly,” replied the prince. 

“ Then it is this: kill or throw away the women, as they incommode us; and with the full speed 
of our horses, Inshallah! we may attain some place where we shall be out of their reach; for, by 
my head, the infidels are in much greater numbers than I expected.” 

« Ah!—What abomination are you eating?” replied Azbek, angrily. “By the beard of our 
Holy Prophet, this is not spoken like a soldier! What has made your liver white to-day, man?” 

“ Methinks,” interposed Selim, “ death would be welcome to them, torn from their husbands, or 
dragged away thus into captivity on their wedding-day.” 

“ You say well,” observed:Hussein, sneeringly ; and he was about to add something which would 
have roused the anger of his more humane companions, when they perceived, a short distance be- 
fore them, a person seated beside a camel, smoking his chibouque. 

“ Ah! here is luck!” he exclaimed; “ let us ride forward; perhaps he may serve as a guide.” 

And advancing towards him, he inquired who he was, and whither he was going. 

“Iam a poor man,” he replied, “ proceeding with this camel-load of shawls and beads, etc., to 
endouver.to call it. emang dhe wenen ot Alsasich's emup’ 

« Listen, now, to me!” said Azbek: “from whence come you!” 
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“ From Senna.” 

« Can you lead us back thither?” 

“Why! Back! My lord, be merciful! I am poor; consider, I shall be too late for the great 
marriage. Let me go forward, therefore; and may the blessing of the Holy Prophet light upon 
you! may he overshadow you with his wings !” 

“ Misbelieving dog! have we not wealth? Lead us in safety, and you shall be rewarded. But, 
by Allah! if you deceive us, your head is not worth a dirhem.” 

“ La illah il ullah, wah Mahommed rasoul illahi!” (God is God, and Mahommed is the Pro- 
phet of God!) muttered the pedlar between his teeth, as he proceeded to mount his beast; having 
done which, he advanced ; and after leading them about for several hours, they arrived at an open 
glade in the forest, which "Aabek thought would be convenient for an encampment ; and turning to 
the guide— 

“ How far are we from the Koordish camp ?” said he. 

“ Two fursungs and a half,” was the reply. 

« No more than that! However, we will stay. Pitch the tents.” 

This being done, Azbek and several of his principal officers collected together in a large tent, to 
supper; having finished which they retired to rest. The guide was placed in a tent, under the 
guard of four soldiers; who, however, being excessively fatigued, were soon overcome by drowsi- 
ness. In a short time their heavy breathing informed him they were asleep. 

« Now is the time, Wallah! I am not to be kept here?” muttered he. 

Saying this, he raised the canvas which formed the doorway, and issued forth into the open air. 
All was still as death; not a breath of wind was stirring; the sentinels lay sleeping at their posts: 
he threaded his way, with noiseless footsteps, through the camp ; but presently he heard a whisper- 
ing in one of the tents. What could it be? He approached still nearer,—’twas the voices of 
women. With beating heart, he advanced close, and heard as follows :— 

“OQ, Almalek! beloved of my soul! where art thou! Why comest thou not to deliver me from 
captivity ?” 

« Azula, grieve not! he will surely rescue us! Almalek, ‘ the lion-hearted,’ will never abandon 
us; fear notY’ replied one of her companions. 

“ His followers are too few in number,” she replied. “ But what is this?” exclaimed she, as a 
ring fell into the middle of the tent, thrown there by the guide. 

Oa eee ere at ee rene, renee ey 2 ee le poe Cen ly 
your soul, whoever you are, speak me one word of comfort.” 

« Fear not!” answered he, “ succor is near.” 

And, without awaiting their reply, he continued his walk ; on which we shall accompany him. 
Having reached the edge of the camp, he lay down upon the grass at the foot of a tree, keeping his 
eye fixed upon the forest, where several dark forms were seen moving to and fro, apparently await- 
ing eagerly for some signal. After a few minutes’ pause, he placed his finger on his lips, and uttered 
a sound, like to that of a bird as it falls from the air in the agonies of death, brought down by the 
unerring aim of some hunter of the woods. Presently the same sound was repeated twice from 
the forest; and he was about to reply again, when feeling a heavy hand upon his shouldor, he turned 
round, and beheld Hussein before him. 

“ You rise betimes, friend,” said he. 

“Tis true, my lord!” answered the guide. 

“ Yahoudi! Kelb! think not to deceive me thus, I know some treachery is a-foot. Follow me.” 

“ Certainly,” rejoined the man, and prepared to obey. 

“ Thou diest this night,” exclaimed Hussein, after a short pause, “ unless I am instantly informed 
on what errand thou art here.” 

« Ah!” replied the guide coolly, as if he did not fully comprehend him, or supposed’a jest only 
was intended; “why does. my lead speek: thus! Thy servant is ignorant how he can have of- 
fended.” 

« Deg! aon of 2 burnt fether!” exclaianed Hussein, exasperated. ot his comtemptgous manner ; 
“I can see the kafirs among the trees of the forest yonder, and say thou shalt die, and the crows 
shall feed on thy filthy carcase, ere morning.” 

« We shall see that !” answered the guide; and he plunged the dagger he had in his hand into 
eo beet of eterna, wie, santiosing © deandtibeney, AE dead sh bie Got. 

Allah Kerim! (God is merciful!) peace be with his soul!” he exclaimed ; and turning round, 
auaske delat uectnmmmseted teticadaleamtdanss sett lebetonstchatiel ee. 
pened, and commanded to follow him. 

Advancing cautiously and without noise, he led the way to that portion of the camp where the 
horses were picqueted, and speaking in a whisper— 

“ Comrades,” said the guide—whom the reader has doubtless recognized—* you must follow my 
example; see—” and drawing a sharp poniard from his side, he cut the leather of the stirrips—for 
the horses remained harnessed—nearly through, leaving just a ae 
and no more. His companions accordingly performed their task with the greatest expedition ; 
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which he proceeded to the women’s tents, which were placed around that of the prince Azbek. 
‘Then dividing themselves into several bodies, they proceeded on their undertaking. Sifedden, 
knowing the tent in which Azula was placed, hastened thither, and on coming near, listened at- 
tentively. All was silent, save the soft breathing of the young damsels. As he was proceeding to igen « tee 
cut the tent cloth with his poniard, a low but firm voice, which he immediately recognized, exclaimed, Cas | ei 
« Who is there?” » | 
« An old friend,” answered he, “ whose life depends upon your silence.” hac: 
All was still as death. Bet.’ 
« Here, throw it open—that’s right—now follow me!” os 
So saying, they entered the tent, which was of large dimensions, and contained above fifty ; 
women, whose surprise and delight on recognizing their friends may be imagined, but cannot be 





A hens 


expressed in words. Azula, who, in the dim light, immediately distinguished the form of Sifeddin, ae 4 i 
restrained, however, the impatience of her joy, and followed him without speaking. The chief, bes} i 4 
having given the necessary orders to his companions, led the way towards the skirts of the camp ; at { 
where, one after another, they were joined by the rest of the women, whom he delivered to the Fal / + 
care of six faithful mountaineers, who instantly departed, leaving him with a single young man,— eee 4 
one of the fourteen who were to have been married that day,—the rest remaining concealed in the eae at 
tents of the women. re ( ; 
«“ Ah! Hassan,” said he, after a short pause, “listen to me. Follow your companions, and take apt hat 
the command of the troops, lead them round immediately to the front of the eamp. You will have mn il 


bas 
yo 
aes tinal 
én 


sufficient signals, I know your courage, and therefore trust you ;” and without awaiting his reply, 
among the tents. 

« Wallah!” exclaimed the young man, with an air of confidence, as if he knew that he deserved 
the important trust. “ Wallah! he shall not be deceived. I will hasten and execute his orders.” 

Sifeddin now proceeeded to the principal tent, where (the morning being not far distant) he 
found Azbek and several officers already risen. 

« Salam Aleykoom (Peace be with you!) are you about to proceed, prince ?” 

« Aleykoom Salam!” (and with you be peace!) was the reply. 

ot Samal a rise so early, friend?” inquired Selim; “ methinks you seem very eager 
to be 

«La illah il ullah! (God is God!) You will soon think otherwise.” 

« Why so?” exclaimed Axbek. 

“If the mountaineers attack ‘us before we depart.” 

“ Wallah! the rogues know better,” observed one of the officers. “They do not wish to feel the 
sharp edges of our cimetars so early.” 

“ T always knew them to be cowards,” continued the prince. 

«“ You lie! Kafir!” exclaimed Sifeddin, in a voice of thunder, which made them all start to their 
feet in astonishment. 

« What says the dog?” exclaimed Azbek. ‘ # 

« You lie!” continued Amalek, casting off his cloak and tunic, and standing before them in com- ataee i 

i 
) 








plete armor. “ Allah Akbar! (God is victorious!) To the charge! To the charge!” And at wail 
the word, his impatient companions, who had stealthily surrounded the tent, rushed in upon the del 
astonished prince, Startled and terrified, Azbek made his way through them, not at all impeded i 4 
by the delighted mountaineers. 4 a bs 

“To arms! to arms!” shouted he ;—* treachery ! treachery!” in a voice which soon brought his a | 





Tetainers about him. Bei = 

« Allah Kerim! (God is merciful!) they have heaped abominations on our heads, our arms have get 
all been abstracted,” replied an old warrior with a most rueful countenance. i 

ts eciiadY te-heens, thendit Seaitiipeah eoniges there is no time to be lost!” And the ehiy 3 
whole body, urged forward by one impulse—the fear of death—rushed to that part of the camp 
where their beasts were picqueted. Azbek, seizing the first horse he met, placed his foot in the Sot BH 
stirrup, and sprang upward; but the leather snapping asunder, he was flung flat upon his back. 44 aut 
His comrades, who, in their hurry, neither regarded nor thought of any one but themselves, for the rs} Hi 
most part experienced the same fate ; and, when they arose, found themselves surrounded on all 4 ait 
sides by the Koords, with their long steel-pointed spears thrust out towards them; and all hope of é 
escape being cut off, they surrendered to their mercy. hed dS 

The prince and his prinefpal officers wete immediately seized, and dragged in chains to the } H 
yore tent ; where they were placed under a guard of fifty sturdy mountaineers, commanded by . 

assan, 

Almalek then ordered the rest to be brought before him in the plain; where he appeared sur- : 
tounded by his armed followers, and mounted upon a splendid war horse. When they were col- 
lected together, he addressed them thus :— 

“Persians! Behold! You are now my prisoners, and your lives are in my hands. Had for- 
tune otherwise ordered the chances of war, we know what would have been your conduct. Expe- 
rience has taught us that. ‘Ye seized, and bore away as captives, the women of our tribe; ye are 
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now captives yourselves,—and what punishment do you deserve? You shall presently hear. You 
say you are commanded by the eldest and favorite son of the Shah, (may Eblis singe his beard !) 
Well, I have determined that one from among you shall depart for Senna, and inform your Shah, 
that unless he sends mie, in six days, five hundred purses of gold, he shall receive from me five 
Jusndived - heads. But whom shall I send! Is there a Persian present, who will dare to be my 

« That will I, Sifeddin!” answered Selim, stepping forward. 

« But can I trust you, friend? How can I be certain you will not laugh at my beard, when 
your horse’s heels have put three fursungs between us ?” 

“ Behold my son! young man!” answered the veteran. “He shall answer for my honor. You 
may slay him, if I betray you. At the same time you doom me to an almost certain death. Yet 
if it be so fatal, let it happen!” 
ff « Why to a certain death?” ’ 

“ Noble mountaineer! you are free, and know not the manners of a despot. No sooner shall I 
deliver your message, than, in the first impulse of passion, he will probably strike off my head, 
though the unwilling bearer of ill news.” 

«“ Well, then a messenger shall be sent whom he dare not injure—one of my own followers. 
Otherwise, by my beard, he shall rue the day! All the ransoms in the world shall not save Azbek 
from death.” 

He then wrote an epistle in the following words :— 


“To raz Rexvownep Sert, Saau or Persia; rrom Atmatex Srreppin, SURNAMED THB 
Lion-HEARTED. 

« A band of thy soldiers having, under the command of Azbek, who I understand is one of thy 
sons, attacked the free inhabitants of the mountains, and sought to bear into captivity their women, 
have been surprised in the perpetration of their wickedness—being all now prisoners in my camp ; 
and unless five hundred purses of gold are sent as a ransom, before the expiration of six days, they 
shall suffer death, as the due reward of their villany. 

“ 7th of the blessed month Moharram, in the 1151 year of Hejira.” 


This being delivered to the messenger, he mounted a powerful horse, and galloped off on his 
way to Senna, where he arrived on the evening of the second day. The Shah, hearing that he 
brought news of his son, granted immediate audience: but, when he read the epistle, dire was his 


rage. 

« Ransom!” he exclaimed, dashing the paper upon the ground, “ does the dog talk of ransom ? 
we will soon show him that kings grant no ransom to their subjects.” Then turning to the princi- 
pal’ black eunuch, “ Youssouff,” said he, “ command the captain of my guard to attend. Where 
is the fellow who bore this message ?” 

“ Here am I before you,” answered he boldly. “ What would you?” 

“ Speak more respectfully, or, by my beard, I will have thee skinned alive, and stuck upon the 
gates of my palace, as a warning to all passers-by, not to rouse their sovereign’s anger by their 
impudence.” 

« Azbek’s head shall answer mine,” replied he in the same determined tone. 

Sefi started. 

« Ah! my son’s head in the power of the Koords!” he exclaimed, his anger giving way to alarm. 
« La illah il ullah! (God is God!) there is no remedy!” Then turning to the chief treasurer, he 
said, “ Mohammed, deliver unto this fellow five hundred purses of gold, and provide him a camel 
to them.” 

Sip shes Resell antiesih be in emenie: vous leaped ‘ 

« No sooner shall my son return,” thought:he, “ but I will give him the command of fifty thou- 
sand men, and be shall exterminate the whole Koordish race! not one shall be spared! I will 
make them sadly rue the day when they thus demanded ransom from me.” 

We must return to Azbek, whom we left in the tent. It was now midnight, and he, amongst all 
his companions was alone awake, Sitting upon the straw which served him as a bed, with a dim 
lamp by his side, dismal were his thoughts: a prisoner, perhaps even doomed to death; what fate 
had reserved for him he knew not, whether to live or die. No sound was heard, save the heavy 
tramp of the sentinel without, or the snoring of his sleepy companions; and he was just about to 

himself to rest, when he heard a low whispering, and presently the canvass of the door 


was pushed aside, and Ali-Hassan entered. 

« Arise! awake your companions, and follow me !” said he. 

Azbek made no reply, but, jumping up, roysed his companions, who unwillingly arose, 
followed their conductor. At the door of the tent a guard of horse and foot a 
Hassan, placing himself at their head, led them forward, until they reached the edge of the 
where they perceived several thousand mountaineers marshalled in the open 
was a splendid, but to them an awful scene. The silence, the hour, the half day 
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blazing torches, the spears glittering in their light, and behind, the dim outline of the trees, finished 
the landscape. ‘They were now led to the presence of Almalek, who having remained silent for a 
few moments— 

« Prince,” said he, “ do you repent your courageous enterprise, to tear our wives and daughters 
from their homes?” 

“ Insult not your fallen enemy, Sifeddin! but answer me, wherefore am I brought hither ?” 

“ Behold!” replied the Koord. 

And, as he spoke, the ranks opened, and exposed to their view fifty blocks, and the same number 
of headsmen, with heavy axes in hand, standing beside them. The Persians turned pale; but, on 
recovering their self-command, walked forward to their doom, with heavy step and heavier heart. 
They stood before the fatal blocks; they knelt; they laid their heads upon them, and awaited, in 
silence, the last blow, which was to deprive them of all earthly hopes, and launch them into eter- 
nity. Presently, Almulek, in a deep, sepulchral voice, exclaimed, “ Strike!” 

Each clenched his teeth, a cold sweat burst over them, an universal tremor shook their bodies, 
but no blow followed; and, when they raised their heads to see the reason, all were gone except 
those who had led them from prison. 

« Arise, and follow me!” said Ali-Hassan. 

Their surprise and joy, at this unexpected change from what was worse than death, transfixed 
them to the ground; they gazed in silence at their guards, unbidden tears overspread their cheeks ; 
and it was not until Ali repeated his injunction, that they obeyed, and were conducted back in 
silence to their prison. 

On the evening of the sixth day, the messenger arrived, bearing with him the gold; and Alma- 
lek, calling them all together, informed them that they were free. The common soldiers, however, 
refused to depart :—* for,” said they, “ the Shah will surely revenge himself upon us, for suffering 
ourselves to be taken. Permit us, therefore, to join with you,” they continued ; “ you will find us 
faithful and brave.” 

This being agreed to, Azbek, accompanied by his officers, departed, and in a short time reached 
Senna in safety. 

In the meanwhile, Almalek prevailed on all the inhabitants of the mountains to unite themselves 
to his band, and retreat farther northward, until the edge of the Shah’s anger should be blunted, 
when they could return, and take up their former stations. This being done, Almalek and Azula 
were united in marriage, and lived the remainder of their days prosperous and (if any one ever 
was so,) happy, and contented: and, in course of time, Azula became mother of a numerous 
family: the sons equalling their father in courage and genius, and the daughters, their mother, 
in beauty, loveliness, and fondness for their husbands. C. A. 
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BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN, 


Sixe me again that little song, And not a single eye is dim 
Oh! sing it once again! With sorrow or with tears. 
A thousand buried memories rise, ! 
Before its simple strain. ‘Hither they come, the rose-lip’d ones, 
In many a sister pair, 
T heard it when a happy child, While the rich music of their hearts, 
‘Amid a merry throng, Swell out upon the air. 
From gleesome voices long since hush’d— 
Oh! sing that little song ? Oh! thro’ the long, long lapse of years, 
They greet me once again, 
I see again the bright green sward, Those young companions of my mirth, 
Whereon we gladly play’d, Waked by that simple strain. 
I hear again the echoing sound 
Their little foutsteps made. Heed not the tears within mine eyes, 
While the quick memories throng 
Their voices, like a ringing shell, Of other days upon my heart, 
Are murmuring in mine ears, Oh! sing that little song. 
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A CHAPTER 


ON 


FIELD SPORTS ax» MANLY PASTIMES. 


BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 


SKATING. 


WE commence our series of papers on matters connected with the various sports and pastimes on 
flood and field, with a seasonable word or two on the art of skating, a subject which allows but 
little illustration, requiring only the possession of nerve and perseverance, to become expert and 
skilful. 

Skating is one of the most ancient of the gymnastic exercises. It is mentioned in the older or 
Samundic Edda, an Icelandic collection of poems, written eight hundred years ago, that the god 
Uller is distinguished by his beauty, his arrows, and his skates. Fosbrooke, in his Dictionary of 
Antiquities, mentions that the Icelanders used as skates the shank-bones of a deer or sheep, about a 
foot long, which they greased, because they should not be stopped by drops of water upon them, 

In Pontoppidan’s “ History of Norway,” we find it recorded that an ancient northern hero, named 
Holson, boasted of nine separate and wonderful accomplishments, in each of which he was well 
skilled. “I know,” says he, “how to play at chess; I can engrave Runic letters; I am expert at 
my book ; I can handle the tools of the smith; I can traverse the snow upon seates of wood; I ex- 
cel in shooting with the bow; I use the oar with facility ; I can sing to the harp; and I compose 
verses,” 

In Hoole’s translation of the Vocabulary by Commenius, the skates are called scrick-shoes, from 
the German ; and in the print at the head of the section, they are represented” longer than those of 
the present day, and the irons are turned up much higher in the front. 

The first notice of skating in England is obtained from the earliest description of London, by 
Fitzstephen. _ Its historian relates that “ when the great fenne, or moor, (which watereth the walles 
of the citie on the north side,) is frozen, many young men play upon the yee.” Again, “Some 
stryding as wide as they may, doe slide swiftly ; some tye bones upon their feete, and under their heeles, 
~ and shoving themselves by a little picked staffe, doe slide as swiftly as a birde flyeth in the air, or 
an arrow out of a crosse-bowe.” Here, although the implements were rude, we have skaters, It 
seems that one of their sports was, for two to start a great way off opposite to each other, and when 
they met, to lift their poles and strike at each other, when one or both fell, and were carried to a 
distance from each other by the celerity of their motion. Of the present wooden skates, shod with 
iron, there is no doubt we obtained a knowledge from Holland. — 

Of all skaters, the Frieslander is considered to be the most skilful. Fifteen miles an hour, and 
that maintained for a long distance, is a frequent pace with him. In his country, and at national 
festivals, there are public courses, where the two sexes indiscriminately are admitted to dispute the 
prize. Here no regard is paid to the fine movements of the body, each taking the attitude which 
appears the most to accelerate speed. Often the Friesland skater is seen with his body leaning 
forward, and his hands placed on the ice, to increase his impulse. The women surpass the men in 
Sectnas, sam Pygnently cone <0 GRivent pees mh Se aeating cole. 

« Sometimes, too,” says Captain Clias, in his work on Gymnastic Exercises, “ persons may be 
seen together, that is, fifteen young men with their mistresses, who, all holding each other by the 
hand, appear, as they move along, like a vessel driven before the wind, Others are seated on a 
sledge, fixed on two bars of wood, faced with iron, and pushed on by one of the skaters. There 
are, also, boats, ten or fifteen feet long, placed on large skates, and fitted up with masts and sails. 
The celerity with which these boats are driven forward exceeds imagination; apd it may be said 
they equal the rapid flight of a bird. They go three miles in less than a quarter of an hour.” 

has sung the praises of skating in several of his finest odes; in one of his poems, he 
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stiles it a science by which “ Man, like the Homeric gods, strides with winged feet over the sea, 
transmuted into solid ground.” The philanthropist Franke, in his Police Medecinale affirms that he 
knows no other exercise more adapted to developing and strengthening the human body. 

The severity of the winter in the northern and middle parts of the United States, affords oppor- 
tunities for long and continuous practice on the ice. Consequently, expert skaters are more general 
here than in any country; and we have seen a few, on the glassy surface of the Schuylkill, whose 
evolutions have never been surpassed in England, Russia, Germany, or Holland. 

It is asserted in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” that Edinburgh produced more instances of 
elegant skaters than perhaps any other country, and that the institution of a skating-club there 
contributed to its improvement. “ I have, however, seen, some years back,” says Mr. Strutt, « when 
the Serpentine (in England) was frozen, four gentlemen there dance, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, a double minuet in skates, with as much ease, and I think more elegance, than in a ball-room ; 
others again, by turning and winding with much adroitness, have readily in succession described 
upon the ice the form of all the letters in the alphabet.” The same may be observed there during 
every frost, but the elegance of skaters on that sheet of water is chiefly exhibited in quadrilles, which 
some parties go through with a beauty scarcely imaginable, by those who have not seen graceful 


Wonderful exertions and curious feats have been executed upon skates. In 1808, two young 
females, named Johanes and Scholtens, won the prize in a skating match at Groningen, in Holland. 
They went thirty miles in two hours, 

In January, 1821, a Lincolnshire man, for a wager of one hundred guineas, skated one mile two 
seconds within three minutes; and, about twelve years ago, on the Grantham canal, a gentleman 
of Nottingham, accompanied by his brother, set off at twenty minutes past eight o’clock from that 
town, and reached Grantham to dinner. They then started on their return to Nottingham ; but it 
became so dark before they reached home, that they deemed it imprudent to pursue their way on 
the canal; they, therefore, took off their skates, and walked home, where they arrived before nine 
o’clock ; thus performing a distance of more than seventy miles, in twelve hours and a half, including 
dinner and stoppages. 





Skating is a fashionable amusement in London, and, from the nature of the climate, an exercise 
of rarity and worth. A work before us states that in January, 1826, the whole of the Serpentine 
river, in Hyde Park, from the extremity of the Knightsbridge end to the wall in Kensington 
gardens, not more than a mile, was covered by a mob of skaters and gazers; and that not less than 
one hundred thousand persons were on this sheet of ice at one time. ‘“'The number of the skaters 
administered to the pleasure of the throngs on the banks; some by the agility and grace of their 
evolutions, and others by tumbles and whimsical accidents from clumsy attempts. A motley col- 
lection of all orders seemed eager candidates for applause. ‘The sweep, the dustman, the drummer, 
the beau, gave evidence of his own good opinion, and claimed that of the belles who viewed his 
movements. Ladies in robes of richest fur, bid defiance to the wintry wind, and ventured on the 
frail surface. Skaters, in great numbers, of first rate notoriety, executed some of the most difficult 
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movements of the art, to universal admiration. A lady and two military officers, who performed a 
reel with a precision scarcely conceivable, received applause so boisterous as to terrify the fair cause 
of the general expression, and occasion her to forego the pleasure she received from the amuse- 
ment.” 

Salsman, Goethe, Herder, and other distinguished German authors, have written on the delicious 
and wholesome practice of skating. Coleridge, the poet and the philosopher, says, “ Mercury surely 
was the first maker of skates, and the wings at his feet are symbols of the invention. In skating, 
there are three pleasing circumstances—the infinitely subtle particles of ice which the skaters cut 
up, and which creep and run before the skate like a low mist, and in sunrise or sunset become 
colored ; second, the shadow of the skater in the water, seen through the transparent ice ; and third, 
the melancholy, undulating sound from the skate, not without variety ; and when very many are 
skating together, the sounds and the noises give an impulse to the icy trees, and the woods all 
round the lake ¢rinkle.” 

Wordsworth has given us almost the same ideas in one of his heautiful poems :— 


All shod with steel, 
We hissed along the polished ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures, the resounding horn, 
The pack loud bellowing, and the hunted hare. 
So through the darkness and the cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle; with the din, 
Meanwhile, the precipices rang aloud, 
The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron; while the distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy not unnoticed ; while the stars, 
Eastward, were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 


Skating is an art that cannot be taught “ by book arrange.” It must be gained by practice. We 
can but give a few general rules to the tyro, with a description of the best form of skates, and the 
manner of putting them on. 

When we buy skates, we should choose them with the wood not longer than the sole of the shoe. 
When the wood of the skate projects beyond the sole of the show, either before or behind, it retards 
the progress, by rendering the movement less secure, and may occasion falls. ‘The bottoms should 
be of good steel, well tempered, and very hard; those which are too thin and weak break easily, 
and cut.too deep a track in the ice; therefore, we should always those which are nearly a 
quarter of an inch thick, to those which are narrower. The greater part of skates which are used 
in Holland, are grooved, and have two edges. This form may be useful, because it hinders the foot 
from slipping, when it gives the impulse. However, those who aré accustomed to skates, whose 
irons have a plain face, will go with as much security, and even faster, than those which have others. 
It is essential, that the iron be of the same height from the beak to the heel. The common height 
is about three quarters of an inch, ‘Those which are lower are good for nothing ; for as soon as the 
body inclines a little on one side, the skate being no longer in a perpendicular direction, the wood 
may easily touch the ice, and occasion a slip. We must especially take care that the iron be well 
ee ee ee the skates properly 

Some of the modernized skates are made of iron all throughout; this plan is approved by some 
of the faney practitioners, and condemned by others. ‘The alteration is unimportant, if the shape 
and size are attended to. We have seen some newly-fashioned skates with a toe piece, like the end 
of a slipper, fastened on to the beak of the skate. This is a ridiculous innovation that can never 
become general ; and must appear as contemptible and useless as the old fashioned gambado boots. 
The greatest difliculty being to balance well on bases so narrow as those of skates, it will be very 
advantageous to teach young persons to walk with them in a room before going on the ice, and to 
balance themselves, sometimes on one foot, and sometimes on the other. ‘These preparatory exer- 
cises will soon enable them to tie on their skates themselves, which, though simple in appearance, 
is certainly an essential preparation. In order to prevent sprains, on first making use of skates, we 
should give our hand to some one near us, or hold fast by the surrounding objects, till we are sure 
of our equilibrium. 

When beginners go alone, they must lean the upper part of the body forward, till they have 
_ acquired a perfect carriage, and confidence in their own agilify. Let them strike boldly forward— 
laugh at their frequent tumbles—a few hours practice will give them command of their legs, and 
their future success depends on their suppleness of limb and strength of nerve. 








THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE DOG 


IW ALL HIS VARIETIES. 


Or all animals, the dog seems most susceptiblé of change, and most easily modified by difference 
of climate, food, and education ; not only the figure of his body, but his faculties, habits, and dispo+ 
sitions, vary in a surprising manner—nothing appears constant in them but their internal confor- 
mation, which is alike in all; in every other respect, they are very dissimilar ; they vary in size, in 
figure, in the length of the nose and the shape of the head, in the length and direction of the ears 
and tail, in the color, quality, and quantity of the hair. The several species are absolutely different; 
how can we believe that a greyhound comes originally from a spaniel? it has neither its hair, legs, 
shape, voice, scent, nor instinct. A man who had never seen any dogs but barbets or spaniels, and 
who saw a greyhound for the first time, would take it rather for a dwarf horse than for an animal 
of the spaniel race. 

Linneus, in his System of Nature, has placed the dog as the second genus of the third order of 
mammiferous animals, or those which suckle their young by means of lactiferous teats. It is not 
worth while to enumerate the distinction of the order Fens, or delineate the specification of the 
genus Canis Familiaris, or common dog, as mentioned by Linneus. Cuvier, in his Animal King- 
dom, gives the following generic character of the dog, which differs but little from that of Linnzus, 
except in his new and more distinct terminology. 

The upper cheek teeth are six on each side; the three first are sharp and trenchant—called by 
Cuvier false molars; the following, a carnivorous tooth, has two cutting lobes, beyond which, on 
each side, are two flat teeth. In the lower jaw there are seven; four false molars, a carnivorous 
tooth has two cutting lobes; beyond which, on each side, are two flat teeth, and two tuberculous 
teeth behind. The length of the jaws and muzzle vary greatly ; the tongue is smooth ; the ears are 
extremely variable—there are five toes on the fore feet, and four on those behind, furnished with 
longish nails, obtuse, and not retractile, and the mamme are ventral; the eye pupils are circular 
and diurnal, formed for seeing by day. 

It is impossible to denote, with positive exactness, the original breed from which the present count- 
less varieties of dogs have descended. Each writer has his own hypothesis, and adduces plausible 
evidence in support of his theme. Many of the classifications adopted by popular authors omit the 
principal members of the canine race in their lists, and persist in retaining the titles of various 
breeds that are known to be extinct. We intend to present our readers with the collected wisdom 
of the established authorities, noticing, en passant, their discrepancies and omissions. It is well 
known that Great Britain and Spain have furnished the choicest breeds of dogs from the earliest 
ages: the British mastiff was in high estimation among the ancient Romans; the blood hound, the 
talbot or soythern hound, the spaniel, including the setter, and the pointer, owe their origin to Spain; 
the spotted hound, or coach dog, came originally from Dalmatia, a province of European Turkey ; 
the greyhound, or gazehound, from Ireland ; the pug from Muscovy and the Dutch States; the 
English bull dog is a cross breed between the last named animal and the old English mastiff; the 
shepherd’s dog and the old English stag hound are said to be the most ancient of Albion’s canine 
productions ; the Scotch terrier is an original breed—the English terrier is doubtless a cross from 
the Scotch animal; the fox hound and the harrier are also cross breeds, but purely English in their 
growth; the Newfoundland dog tells its origin in its name. The Russian pointers, setters, and 
greyhounds, the lurcher, the water dog, and other varieties, will be duly noticed in the accounts 
given of their original breeds. The native dogs of North America will form the subject of a sepa- 
rate chapter. 

Buffon, with much ingenuity, has traced out a genealogical table of all the known dogs, deducing 
all varieties from the shepherd’s dog, variously affected by climate and other casual circumstances ; 
but Pennant is of opinion that the original stock of dogs in the old world, is, with great reason, 
supposed to be the jackal; that from their tamed offspring, casually crossed with the wolf, the fox, 
and even the hyena, have arisen the numberless forms and size of the canine race. This idea is 
most worthy of entertainment; from the recent observations of travellers in the high northern parts 
of the European continent, where, although dogs have been employed, they still retain much of the 
external appearance and general character of a wild animal. But it is a singular fact that the race 
of European dogs evince as great an antipathy to the Esquimaux species as they do to a wolf; and 
Ulloa, the military philosopher, in his voyage to Peru, assures us that the Spanish dogs recognise 
the men of the Indian race, pursue them and tear them to pieces; and that the Peruvian dogs do 
the same with the Spaniards. This would seem to prove that each species of dog still retained the 
hatred with which it was inspired at the time of the discovery, and that each race always fought for 
its master with the same valor and attachment. 

In an ancient treatise upon the “ Crafte of Huntynge,” composed by William Twici or Twety, 
and John Gifford, masters of the game, or grand huntsmen to King Edward the Second, there is 
the following enumeration of dogs employed in the sports of the field. Raches, or hounds ; running 
hounds, or harriers, to chase hares; and greyhounds, which were favorite dogs with the sportsmen, 
Alauntes, or bull-dogs—these were chiefly used for hunting the boar; the mastiff is also said to be 
a good hound for hunting the wild boar. The spaniel was of use in hawking— hys crafie,” says 
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the author, “ is for the perdrich, (partridge) and quayle ; and when taught to couch, he is very service- 
able to the fowlers, who take those birds with nets.” 

In the sixteenth century, beside those already named, we find a longer list, including bastards 
and mongrels ; lemors, kennets, terrours, butcher’s hounds, trindel-tailed dogs, prick-eared curs, and 
ladies’ small puppies. 

Modern naturalists have divided dogs into several classes: 1st. mastiff, including the dog of New 
Holland, the English mastiff, the Danish dog, and the varieties of the greyhound. 2d. the spaniels, 
including the water dog, the hound, the terrier, the shepherd’s dog, the wolf dog, the Siberian dog, 
the alpine or Mont St. Bernard’s dog, the Esquimaux dog, and the alco, or dog of Peru. 3d. the 
bull dog, including the varieties of the English bull dog, the house dog, the turnspit, and the pug. 

The following synopsis of British dogs affords the best classification of the several varieties, 
agreeable to modern usage. 


¥ : albot, or Rache, or Lyemer, or Levi- 
ner—the old Southern hound 
Dogs of Chase. Hounds which hunt singly. Bloodhound 
Greyhound, or Gazehound 
Irish Greyhound, or Wolf-hound 75 
Fox Hound 
Fowlers. ; Hounds which hunt in packs. 5 Har 
Terrier 
L Lap Dogs. Spanish Gentle, or Comforter 
c Shepherd’s Dog 
Watch Dogs. { Mastiff 
Bull Dog 


Wrappe 
Mongrels. { Turnspit 


Wt 


A 


A 





Dancer 


Although it is said by naturalists that there are only thirty-seven varieties of the dog, yet the 
fact is that every nation on earth, intertropical, temperate, and polar, has its own peculiar variety, 

Dogs are found in all parts of the world, with the exception of a few islands in the southern 
Pacific ocean. It is only in the temperate climates that they preserve their ardor, courage, and 
sagacity. When transported to very hot countries, they lose those qualities for which we admire them. 

The dog seldom lives beyond fifteen years. 

These animals form an important article of food among many nations ; Hippocrates placed dog’s 
flesh on a footing with mutton and pork, and ‘declares that the meat of a young dog is wholesome 
and nourishing. ‘The Romans admired sucking puppies, and sacrificed them to the gods as the most 
acceptable offering. In China, the Society Islands, ete., young puppies are considered a great delicacy, 
and are allowed by Europeans, who have overcome their prejudices, to be very sweet and palatable. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH STAG HOUND. 


It seems extremely probable that this large, strong, and bony hound was the primeval stock from 
which all the collateral branches of this race have descended; and that all deviations from the 
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original stem have been the result of crosses and improvements, during many centuries, by those 
skilled in rearing dogs for the chase, and varied in size and strength, according to the particular 
sport for which they are intended. A practical breeder, by judicious crosses, can always enlarge 
or diminish the stature and strength of his dogs in the course of three or four generations. 

The stag hound, (the canis strenuus of Linneus,) is the largest and most powerful of all the: 
dogs which go under the general term of hound. He is held in higher estimation, in England, tham 
any other dog of chase, and has a most. commanding and dignified aspect, blended with every mark 
of intellectual mildness, We are not aware that this rare and valuable breed has ever been intro- 
duced into America. 

The points of a good hound are thus laid down: his legs should be perfectly straight, his feet 
round and not too large, his shoulders back, his breast rather wide than narrow, his chest deep, his 
back broad, his head small, his neck thin, his tail thick and bushy, and well carried. 

The Royal Buck Hounds, kept in Richmond Park, England, are famous for their extraordinary 
sagacity. They are an improved cross between the old English southern hound and the fieeter fox 
hound, grafted on the blood hound. 

England, perhaps, excels all other countries in her breed of hounds, not only from the climate 
being congenial to them, but also from the great attention paid to their breeding and management.. 
Gratius, who flourished in the reigu of Augustus, about thirteen years before the Christian era, is 
the first writer who notices the excellence of the dog of Britain. Strabo, who lived about thirty 
years later, mentions them as being exported to Gaul on account of their excellence in the chase. 
Nemesian, a writer of the latter part of the third century, mentions the excellence of the British 
dogs in terms of high commendation. Oppian, who flourished A. D. 204, in his Cynegeticon, a 
poem on the wild sports of the age, says:—“ There is beside an excellent kind of scenting dogs, 
though small yet worthy of estimation They are bred by the fierce nation of painted Britons, who 
call them Agassaeos. In size they resemble worthless, greedy house-dogs, that gape under tables. 
They are crooked, lean, coarse-haired, and dull-eyed, but armed with powerful claws and deadly 
teeth. The Agassacus is of the most excellent nose, not only sagacious in finding the track of ani- 
mals, but skilful to discover the aerial odour.” That this description refers to the original breed 
from which the modern hound is descended there can be little doubt. The writer, it must be ob- 
served, was a native of Cilicia, and that when he speaks of the British dogs being coarse-haired, he 
probably does so with reference to the smooth-haired dogs of the Levant; and when he describes 
them as being small we must call to mind the large hunting-dogs which were then in request among 
the Romans, who appear to have hunted every animal that would run, from the elephant and the 
lion to the ichneumon and the rat. The term crooked applied to their knees, a peculiarity which 
still may be observed in some of the hounds kept by the farmers of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
for the purpose of destroying the foxes among the hills. Shakspeare, who from his old habits of 
deer-stalking, must have had some idea of what were then considered good points in a hound, uses 
the term “ crook-kneed” as one of commendation. The general expression of the old English 
hound, or lyemer, appears to have been dull and heavy, and the character given to the Agassaeos 
of being dull-eyed, is indicative of a like appearance. 

«“ The History of Manchester” states that the Talbot, an old English hound (canis sagax of Lin- 
neus,) was the original breed of the island, and used by the ancient Britons in the chase of larger 
kinds of game, with which the country at one time abounded. They were common in all parts. 
of the kingdom, although now nearly extinct. The want of speed peculiar to the Talbot has been 
remedied by crossing with lighter hounds, but the characteristics of the old race have been preserved. 
The Talbot was termed Rache in Scotland, and Lyemer, in various parts of England, from lyem, 
the thong or slip by which the dog was led previous to being cast off. 


THE BLOOD HOUND, 


The blood hound (the canis sanguinarius of Linneus) is taller than the English stag hound, 
most beautifully formed, and superior to every other kind in activity, speed, and sagacity. He- 
seldom barks, except in the chase, and is commonly of a reddish brown color. In the darker ages 
he possessed the fabulous reputation of pursuing naturally, and with unerring precision, murderers, 
robbers, and other depredators, if he were ‘laid on the footsteps of those intended to be pursued 
within a certain given time. Without giving assent to the character thus ascribed to him, we know, 
for experience has taught us, that all sorts of hounds may be broken in to follow any kind of scent, 
when resolutely taught that they are to run on no other. The blood hound is remarkable for the 
perfection of his sense of smell, and was doubtless much employed, in former days, in pursuing 
criminals escaped from justice, but he required the usual information and knowledge of the fugitive’s 
scent to enable him to discover the trail. In Scotland, this dog, there called the sleuth hound, from 
sleuth or slot, the track of a deer, was frequently employed upon the borders, which were greatly 
infested by robbers and murderers ; and a tax was laid on the inhabitants for keeping and maintain- 
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ing a number of these animals ; and the Scottish laws enacted that whoever denied entrance to one 
of these dogs, in pursuit of a criminal, should be deemed an accessory. 


In South America, the Spaniards employed fierce dogs to aid them in conquering the Indians ; 
but it is not certain that the dogs, trained by them to this cruel business, belonged to the actual 
breed of blood hounds, although such a supposition is generally supposed to be correct; and has 
latterly been borne out by Dallas, in his history of ‘The Maroons, who declares that blood hounds 
were used by the Spanish chasseurs in the island of Cuba, for hunting down the fugitive slaves, 
He says that “ the dogs carried out by the Chasseurs del Re are perfectly broken in—that is to say, 
they will not kill the object they pursue, unless resisted. On coming up with a fugitive, they bark 
at him till he stops; they then crouch near him, terrifying him with a ferocious growling, if he 
stirs. In this position, they continue barking, to give notice to the chasseurs, who come up and 
secure their prisoner. Each chasseur, though he can only hunt with two dogs, properly is obliged 
to have three, which he maintains at his own cost, an’ that at no small expense, These people 
live with their dogs, from which they are inseparable. At home, the dogs are kept chained, and 
when walking with their masters, are never unmuzzied, or let out of ropes, but for attack.” 

Rainsford, in his history of San Domingo, affirms that these hounds were trained to the scent of 
hungan footstep by being fed on blood, and rewarded at the end of their long chase, by being en- 
couraged to pull down a figure representing a negro, stuffed with the blood and entrails of beasts, 
On the authority of Strabo, they did more than this:, they were made the means of attack, in a 
body, on the Gauls. Nimrod, ir his German Tour, gives an account of some dogs, said to be blood 
hounds, kept at the seat of Count Hahn, in Germany ; these animals, used for the chase of the 
wild boar, are not unlike the old Irish greyhound, with a touch of the mastiff, but with more power 
and great apparent ferocity. ‘To guard against danger to strangers, these savage dogs were kennel- 
ed in a long gullery-like building, and chained to the walls at certain distances from, and opposite 
to each other. The celebrated Colonel Thornton, of England, had a leash of these animals at his 
lodge at Clapham, Surrey, which, from the name they bore, were the terror of the neighborhood. 

A few of this race are still kept in the royal forests in England, to enable the keepers to find the 
deer that have been previously wounded; and we perceive by late accounts that they have been 
successfully employed in tracing deer stealers, which they do from the blood which issues from the 
wounds of the animals. 

As a proof of the indonfitable perseverance and high breeding of the blood hound, we append a 
curious anecdote selected by Bewick. “ A hound bitch, belonging to the Rivingston Hunt, near 
Bolton, England, pupped four whelps during a hard chase, which she carefully covered in a rush 
aisle, and immediately after joined the hunt. Shortly after, she pupped another, which she carried 
in her mouth during the remainder of a chase of many miles—after which she returned to the place 
where she had dropped the four.” 
fee: 

a THE FOX HOUND. 
f, In hunting the deer in former ages, large greyhounds, it would appear, were employed at the 
same time with the common hounds, which ran by scent. The lyemers, accompanied by persons 
who held the lyem or slip, were chiefly used to rouse the game, by steadily following the slot till 
they tracked the deer to his lair. When the deer was roused, the swift-running dogs, which were 
usually distributed in what were called relays, or rauntlays, throughout those parts of the forest 
where the game was most likely to pass, were then slipped, and as fresh relays were from time to 
time let loose on the line of chase, the animal had seldgm a chance of escape, except from a sudden 
change of direction. When this style of hunting became altered, and deer were no longer hunted 
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by relays but by a pack of hounds laid on at once—this latter mode becoming more general in the 
reign of James the First—the lyemer, or old English hound, became merged in the buck hound ; 
and as deer-hunting declined and fox-hunting became popular, crosses of the buck-hound and the 
beagle, a dwarf variety of the old English hound, produced the fox hound of the present day. 

Old writers on the subject of hunting usually distinguish two varieties of the breed, known as the 
“hound” by way of eminence. The southern hound—so called from being most common to the 
south of the Trent—was a tall, heavy-bodied dog, with a large square-formed head, and long pen- 
dant ears ; slow of foot, but stanch and enduring in the chase, and possessed of a most delicate nose. 
The northern hound, which was more generally bred in Yorkshire and the northern counties, was 
of a lighter make, with a smaller head and more pointed muzzle, and more swift and active than the 
southern hound, though not endowed with such acuteness of scent. 

Having thus traced the primitive stock of the modern fox hound, and noticed his affinity to the 
iyemer, rache, or old English hound—to the blood hound, the buck hound, and the beagle—I must 
now speak of him as he is. 
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The muzzle of the fox hound is somewhat square ; the head moderate-sized, neither so large as in- 


the Spanish pointer, nor so small as in the setter. The ears are naturally long and pendant; the 
legs strong and muscular ; and the body rather long, but well ribbed and compact, at once indicative 
of agility and strength. ‘The hair is short, and nearly of a uniform length all over the body; and 
the stern, the hair of which is usually longest on the lower side, is slightly curved upwards, The 
fox hound hunts naturally—is endowed with a most exquisite sense of smelling—is ardent in the 
chase, and displays a considerable degree of intelligence. Its color is various—dun, fallow, black, 
or brown, more or less mingled with white; but the most prevalent is pied or dark brown, growing 
lighter towards the belly and the inner part of the legs, intermixed with broad patches of white. 
The shoulder of the fox hound ought to be well thrown back, for it is not difficult to show on 
mechanical principles that this conformation is necessary to the light and easy motion of the animal. 
When the shoulder blades appear to stand forward, and the joints to project outwards, the dog, 
whatever may be muscular strength will rarely run well, and will from his carrying too much 
weight perpendicular to his foot-fall, be always more liable to be beat in the feet when hunting over 
hard ground, than hounds of the former conformation. The fore-legs should be perfectly straight— 
for crook-knees are no longer considered signs of excellence—and the dog should stand well upon 
them, neither having his fore-feet too much under him nor the toes turning out. His back should 
be straight from the shoulder to the insertion of the tail, which should be strong and well set on. 
The strength of the tail—which is only a continuation of the vertebre or joints of the back—is 
frequently considered, and probably with truth, as indicative of strength in the loins. A perfect 
hound should not be round in the croup, nor thick and short in the quarters, but in these points 
should resemble the race-horse. He should be straight in the hams, not sickle-houghed ; and if he 
goes rather wide behind it will not detract from his excellence; as it has been observed that both 
horses and hounds which go in this manner are frequently the stoutest and most enduring. A small 
head, a thin neck and cat-feet, are equivocal marks of excellence in a fox hound. The small- 
headed, sharp-muzzled hound from the diminished development of the pituitary membrane has 
generally the sense of smelling in a proportionately inferior degree, and seldom runs a cold scent 
well ; and in some districts where the scent lies indifferently, and checks are in consequence frequent, 
such would be absolutely good for nothing. A flat neck is certainly desirable, but a thin narrow 
one, when the head is of a proper size, is like a beam too weak for the weight which it has to sus- 
tain ; and neither affords room for a free respiration, nor admits of sufficient muscular development 
to support the head in its long continued pendant position, without being extremely fatiguing to the 
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CHINA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO YEARS AND A HALF IN THE Nayy.” 


No. I, 


Ir is no longer necessary to measure half the circuit of the globe, and subject one’s self to the 
hazards and privations of a six months’ voyage on distant and dangerous seas, to enjoy a peep at 
the Celestial Empire. This is a gratification which may now be enjoyed by the citizens of Phila- 
delphia, for the trouble of walking to the corner of Ninth and Sansom streets, and by the citizens 
of other parts of the United States, at no greater peril of life and limb than is connected with loco- 
motion by means of our own steamboats and railroads. Some of our readers will understand to 
what we allude; to others, doubtless, we are uttering a mystery. We hasten, therefore, to relieve 
their curiosity from suspense, and to vindicate ourselves from the charge of talking nonsense, by 
saying that we refer to the new Chinese Gallery, recently opened in the room below the Philadel- 
phia Museum. 

Nataan Dunn, Esq., the proprietor of this vast and splendid collection of Chinese curiosities, 
having so far completed his arrangements as to be able to open it to the public, on the evening of 
Saturday, the 22d December, last past, entertained a select party of his friends in the saloon in 
which it is fitted up. We should think that considerably over a hundred gentlemen were present 
upon that occasion, and among them were many of our most eminent citizens. Artists, merchants, 
mechanics, editors, literati, military and naval officers, and a goodly representation from all the 
learned professions, graced that ample and magnificent hall, which now contains the richest deposit 
of rarities and oddities from the Celestial Empire in the whole world. Rarely have we passed a 
pleasanter hour, or formed one of a happier company. Every body was at his ease ; conversation 
was brisk ; the joke and the laugh were intermingled with the graver reflections which could not be 
wholly suppressed ; and all seemed filled with admiration at the splendor of the scene, and the en- 
terprize and taste which had called it into being. Our host did the honors of his station with re- 
fined and easy dignity, and with evident, though certainly pardonable, gratification at beholding 
his labors so happily terminated, and the long cherished object of his ambition crowned with so 
brilliant a success, ‘The beverage extracted from China’s most celebrated plant, of a richness and 
delicacy of flavor extremely rare among us, was served to the guests in cups of native manufacture, 
various in shape and size, though not without those heretical accompaniments of sugar and cream, 
which would destroy its value in the eyes, or rather to the palate, of a true Chinaman. The vine- 
yards of France, and the skill of our own unrivalled confectioners, were also put under levy by our 
entertainer, to minister to the gratification of his guests. 

Such were the occasion, the party, the host, and the entertainments ; it remains to discourse some- 
what to our readers of the wonders we were gathered to see, and the place which has now become 
their home. We will begin with the latter, as soonest despatched. 

The Chinese collection occupies the lower saloon of that noble edifice recently erected in Ninth 
street by the Philadelphia Museum Company, for the reception of their numerous curiosities. This 
saloon is one hundred and sixty-three feet in length, by seventy in breadth, with lofty ceilings, sup- 
ported by twenty-two neat and substantial wooden pilasters. Behind each column, on either side 
of the vast and well-proportioned hall, has been fitted up a capacious alcove, which is enclosed by 
plate glass windows of the purest transparency. The inter-columniations are each occupied by two 
cases exactly the width of the pilasters, in like manner enclosed with glass, and advancing so near 
to each other as just to leave sufficient space clear for one or two persons to pass between them 
without inconvenience. Not far from the entrance are two octagonal glass rooms, occupying a por- 
tion of the ample space between the two ranges of pilasters, one of which is completely filled with 
a superb China state lamp, of huge proportions, gorgeous materials, and rich workmanship. The 
other contains a most luxurious cushioned saddle, and several other smaller matters. At the ex- 
treme end of the saloon, are a large pavilion, a silk draper’s shop, and a Chinese street, nearly fill- 
ed up by a palanquin and its bearers. So ample is the space, and so capacious and numerous the 
receptacles of this grand apartment; and yet such is the extent of the collection of curiosities ga- 
thered by Mr. Dunn, during his nine years’ residence in China, that a large residuum remains in 
the store-rooms, for want of sufficient room in the hall for their convenient display. 
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We have called this the richest Chinese collection in the world. Let us make good our assertion. 
There are but three others anywhere, so far as we are informed, between which and this one of Mr. 
Dunn any sort of comparison can be instituted. Those three are, the collection at the Hague, that 
in the rooms of the East India Company in London, and the Museum at Salem, Massachusetts. 
The first mentioned of these collections does not occupy more than one-fifth of the space devoted 
to our townsman’s, and its main, nay, almost its exclusive object is a display of the national cos- 
tumes of China. To this end, a multitude of miniature men and women, not likenesses as are 
those of Mr. D., have been dressed in illustrative attire, In this one particular, viz: the exhibition 
of the distinctive dresses of the Chinese, there is probably a difference in favor of the European 
over the American collection, but the advantage goes no farther, The gathering of Oriental curi- 
osities displayed in the rooms of the London East India Company is rich in whatever can illustrate 
life and science in India, but boasts comparatively few objects, either natural or artificial, from the 
Celestial Empire. The same remark holds true, to a considerable extent, of that large, interesting, 
and valuable deposit of eastern curiosities in the Salem Museum, which has been accumulating 
through a long series of years by the intelligent and generous enterprize of the hardy sons of the 
ocean. 

But we are lingering too long, both for our time and our space, upon these preliminary matters ; 
let us proceed to our notice of the gallery itself. ‘Through the kindness of the proprietor, we had 
enjoyed repeated opportunities of seeing and examining his collection while the hall was fitting up, 
and the curiosities were in process of arrangement ; yet we must confess that we were fairly taken 
by surprise, by the spectacle offered to our view on the evening to which we have before referred. 
We are at a loss by what terms to attempt a delineation either of the scene itself, or its first effect 
upon the mind, It is so gorgeous, so imposing, and withal so unlike every thing we are accustom- 
ed to look upon, that we could scarcely do justice to the subject without appearing extravagant. 
Besides, it is not easy to find the adjectives which are exactly and distinctively apposite in the de- 
scription. A Chinaman would think it sufficiently described by the expression “ can do ;” but our 
fastidious taste is apt to demand something a little more explicit. It is a splendid pageant, no doubt ; 
and many, probably, will look upon it merely as such. To these it will be a mere nine days’ won- 
der; an object to be stared at with idle curiosity, and remembered only as a useless gewgaw. For 
ourselves, we see it with far other eyes, and linger among its strange and multitudinous variety of 
objects for a widely different purpose, To us it is a volume redolent of instruction; the best we 
have ever seen on the Celestial Empire. It is, in effect, China in miniature. It almost realizes, in 
reference to the manners and civilization of that remote, unique, and interesting people, the fable of 
the woods moving to the sound of the lyre of Orpheus. Mr. Dunn is our Orpheus; and the soul 
of the empire of “ heaven’s son,” this truthful representative of Chinese intelligence and life, has 
traversed the mighty tracks of ocean, obedient to an instrument which, in a world where the sacra 
auri fames is a hunger unfortunately but too rife, has been found to be omnipotent for almost every 


purpose. 

The many thousands of individual objects which this collection embraces, are not, of course, sus- 
ceptible of a perfect classification ; yet the principal and most instructive of them may be ranged 
under the following heads :—Figures, of the size of life, in full costume, representing Chinese men 
and women, all of them, or nearly all, being real likenesses; implements of various kinds; paint- 
ings; specimens of japan and porcelain ware ; models of boats; lanterns ; natural productions, in- 
cluding birds, minerals, shells, fishes, reptiles, insects, etc.; models of pagodas ; with a numerous 
assemblage of et cetera, which refuse to be classed. 

We do not propose a full description of this numerous, or, to speak more correctly, these innu- 
merable curiosities. This would probably be as heavy a tax upon the patience of our readers, as 
upon our own time. All that we can undertake is to throw off a few imperfect sketches, interspers- 
ing them with such items of information, gleamed in the course of our reading, as may seem fitted 
to relieve our own dullness, and afford somewhat of entertainment, if not of instruction, to our 
readers. To our sketches of this kind, will perhaps be added some account of our trade with 
China—its nature, history, value, and prospects. 

Having thus chronicled the opening entertainment, briefly described the hall of exhibition, made 
‘a few general remarks upon the collection treasured within it, and announced our plan and purpose, 
we take leave of the subject for the present; promising, however, to resume it in the number for 
March. Cc. F. W. 


(To be continued. } 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BOB STUBBS. 


A MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
8 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER I. 


Some poet has observed that if any man would write down what has really happened to him in 
this mortal life, he would be sure to make a good book, though he never had met with a single ad- 
venture from his birth to his burial; how much more, then, must I, who have had adventures most 
singular, pathetic, and unparalleled, be able to compile an instructive and entertaining volume for the 
use of the public. 

I don’t mean to say that I have killed lions, or seen the wonders of travel in the desert of Ara- 
bia, or Prussia; or that I have been a very fashionable character, living with dukes and peeresses, 
and writing my recollections of them, as the way now is. I never left my native England, nor spoke 
to a lord, (except an Irish one, who had rooms in our house, and forgot to pay three weeks’ lodg- 
ing and extras,) but, as our immortal bard observes, I have in the course of my existence been so 
eaten up by the slugs and harrows of outrageous fortune, and have been the onject of such con- 
tinual and extraordinary ill-luck, that I bélieve it would melt the heart of a mile-stone to read of it— 
that is, if a mile-stone had a heart of anything but stone. 

My adventures contain a part of the history of a great, and, confidently I may say, a good man. 
I was not a spendthrift like other men. I never wronged any man of a shilling, though I am as 
sharp a fellow at a bargain as any in Europe. I never injured a fellow-creature ; on the contrary, 
on several occasions, when injured myself, have shown the most wonderful forbearance. I come of 
a tolerably good family ; and yet, born to wealth—of an inoffensive disposition, careful of the money 
that I had, and eager to get more, I have been going down hill ever since my journey of life began, 
and have been pursued by a complication of misfortunes such as surely never happened to any man 
but the unhappy Bob Stubbs. 

Bob Stubbs is my name ; and I haven’t got a shilling: I have borne the commission of lieutenant 
in the service of king George, and am now—but never mind what I am now, for the public will 
know in a few pages more. My father was of the Suffolk Stubbses—a well-to-do gentleman of 
Bungay. My grandfather had been a respected attorney in that town, and left my papa a pretty 
little fortune. I was thus the inheritor of competence, and ought to be at this moment a gentleman. 

My misfortunes may be said to have commenced about a year before my birth, when my papa, a 
young fellow pretending to study the law in London, fell madly in love with Miss Smith, the daugh- 
ter of a tradesman, who did not give her a sixpence, and afterwards became bankrupt. My papa 
married this Miss Smith, and carried her off to the country, where I was born, in an evil hour for 
me. 

Were I to attempt to describe my early years, you would laugh at me as an impostor; but the 
following letter from mamma to a friend after her marriage, will pretty well show you what a poor 
foolish creature she was ; and what a reckless extravagant fellow was my other unfortunate parent. 


To Eliza Hicks, in Gracechurch Street, London. 


O Eliza! your Susan is the happiest girl under heaven! My Thomas is an angel! not a tall, 
grenadier-like looking fellow, such as I always vowed I would marry :—on the contrary, he is what 
the world would call dumpy, and I hesitate not to confess that his eyes have a cast in them. But 
what then? when one of his eyes is fixed on me, and one on my babe, they are lighted up with 
an affection which my pen cannot describe, and which, certainly, was never bestowed upon any 
Woman so strongly as upon your happy Susan Stubbs. 

When he comes home from shooting, or the farm, if you could see dear Thomas with me and 
our dear little Bob! as I sit on one knee, and baby on the other, and as he dances us both about. 
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I often wish that we had Sir Joshua, or some great painter, to depict the group; for sure it is the 
iest picture in the whole world to see three such loving merry people. 

Dear baby is the most lively creature that can possibly be,—the very image of papa; he is cutting 
his teeth, and the delight of every body. Nurse says, that when he is older, he will get rid of his 
squint, and his hair will get a great deal less red. Doctor Bates is as kind, and skilful, and atten- 
tive as we could desire. Think what a blessing to have had him! Ever since poor baby’s birth, 
it has never had a day of quiet; and he has been' obliged to give it from three to four doses every 
week ;—how thankful ought we to be that the dear thing is as well as it is! It got through the 
measles wonderfully ; then it had a little rash ; and then a nasty whooping-cough; and then a fever, 
and continual pains in its poor little stomach, crying, poor dear child, from morning till night. 

But dear Tom is an excellent nurse; and many a night has he had no sleep, dear man, in conse- 
quence of the poor little baby. He walks up and down with it for hours, singing a kind of song, 
(dear fellow, he has no more voice than a tea-kettle,) and bobbing his head backwards and for- 


wards, and looking, in his night-cap and dressing-gown, so droll. O, Eliza! how you would laugh | 


to see him. 

We have one of the best nursemaids in the world,—an Irishwoman, who is as fond of baby al- 
most as his mother, (but that can never be.) She takes it to walk in the Park for hours together, 
and I really don’t know why Thomas dislikes her. He says she is tipsy very often, and slovenly 
which I cannot conceive ;—to be sure, the nurse is sadly dirty, and sometimes smells very strong 
of gin. 

But what of that !—these little drawbacks only make home more pleasant. When one thinks, 
how many mothers have no nursemaids: how many poor dear children have no doctors : ought we 
not to be thankful for Mary Malowney, and that Dr. Bates’s bill is forty-seven pounds! How ill 
must our dear baby have been, to require so much physic! 

But they are a sad expense, these dear babies, after all. Fancy, Eliza, how much this Mary 
Malowney costs us. Ten shillings every week; a glass of brandy or gin at dinner ; three pint bot- 


tles of Mr. Thrale’s best porter every day,—making twenty-one in a week ; and nine hundred and 


ninety in the eleven months she has been with us. Then, for baby, there is Dr. Bates’s bill of 
forty-five guineas, two guineas for christening, twenty for a grand christening supper and ball (rich 
uncle John mortally offended because he was made god-father, and had to give baby a silver cup: 
he has struck Thomas out of his will; and old Mr. Firkin quite as much hurt because he was not 
asked; he will not speak to me or Thomas in consequence;) twenty guineas for flannels, laces, 
little gowns, caps, napkins, and such baby’s ware; and all this out of £300 a year. But Thomas 
expects to make a great deal by his farm. 

We have got the most charming country-house you can imagine ; it is quite shut in by trees 
and so retired, that though only thirty miles from London, the post comes to us but once a week. 
The roads, it must be confessed, are execrable; it is winter now, and we are up to our knees in 
mud and snow. But, Eliza! how happy we are: with Thomas (he has had a sad attack of 
rheumatism, dear man!) and little Bobby, and our kind friend Dr. Bates, who comes so far to see 
us, I leave you to fancy that we have a charuing, merry party, and do not care for all the gayeties 
of Ranelagh. 

Adieu! dear baby is crying for his mamma! a thousand kisses from your affectionate 

Susan Srupss. 


There it is. Doctor's bills, gentleman-farming, twenty-one pints of porter a week; in this way 
my unnatural parents were already robbing me of my property. 

I began at school that life of prudence and economy which I have carried on ever since. My 
mother gave me eighteen-pence on setting out, (poor soul! I thought her heart would break as she 
kissed me, and bade God bless me;) and besides, I had a small capital of my own, which I had 
amassed for a year previous. I'll tell you what I used todo. Whenever I saw six half-pence I 
took one. If it was asked for, I said I had taken it, and gave it back ;—if it was not missed, I 
said nothing about it, as why should 1!—those who don’t miss their money don’t lose their money. 
So I had a little private fortune of three shillings, besides mother’s eighteen-pence. At school they 
called me the copper merchant, I had such lots of it. 

Now, even at a preparatory school, a well regulated boy may better himself: and I ean tell you 
I did. I never was in any quarrels: I never was very high in the class or very low; but there 
was no chap more respected:—and why! I'd always money. The other boys spent all their’s 
in the first day or two, and they gave me pleiity of cakes and barley-sugar then, I can tell you. 
I'd no need to spend my own money, for they would insist upon treating me. Well, in a week, 
when their’s was gone, and they had but their sixpence a-week to look to for the rest of the 
half-year, what did I do? Why, I am proud to say that threepence out of the sixpence a-week of 
almost all the young gentlemen at Dr. Swishtail’s school, came into my pocket. Suppose, for in- 
stance, Tom Hicks wanted a slice of gingerbread, who had the money? Little Bob Stubbs, to be 
sure. “Hicks,” I used to say,“ PH buy you three penn’orth of gingerbread, if you'll give me 
sixpence next Saturday :” and he agreed, and next Saturday came, and he very often could not 
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pay me more than threepence, then there was the threepence I was to have the next Saturday. I'll 
tell you what I did for a whole half-year :—I lent a chap, by the name of Dick Bunting, threepence 
for the first Saturday, for sixpence the next: he could not pay me more than half when Saturday 
came, and I’m blest if I did not make him pay me threepence for three and twenty weeks running, 
making five shillings and ninepence. But he was a sad, dishonorable fellow, Dick Bunting; for, 
after I'd been so kind to him, and let him off for three and twenty weeks the money he owed me, 
holidays came, and threepence he owed me still, Well, according to the common principles of 
practice, after six weeks’ holidays, he ought to have paid me exactly sixteen shillings, which was 
my due. For the 


First week the 3d. . ‘ 3d. | Fourth week : ° * . 4s. 
Second week ’ * é ls, | Fifth week ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 8s. 
Third week ‘ " . ; 2s. | Sixth week ‘ 3 ‘ - 16s. 


* Nothing could be more just; and yet, will it be believed? when Bunting came back, he offered 
me threepence ! the mean, dishonest scoundrel ! 

However, I was even with him, I can tell you—He spent all his money in a fortnight, and then 
I screwed him down! I made him, besides giving me a penny for a penny, pay me a quarter of his 
bread and butter at breakfast, and a quarter of his cheese at supper; and before the half-year was 
out, I got from him a silver fruit-knife, a box of compasses, and a very pretty silver-laced waistcoat, 
in which I went home as proud as a king: and, what’s more, I had no less than three golden gui- 
neas in the pocket of it, besides fifteen shillings, the knife, and a brass bottle screw, which I got 
from another chap. It wasn’t bad interest for twelve shillings, which was all the money I'd had in 
the year, was it? Heigh ho! I’ve often wished that I could get such a chance again in this wicked 
world; but men are more avaricious now than they used to be in those dear early days. 

Well, I went home in my new waistcoat as fine as a peacock ; and when I gave the bottle screw 
to my father, begging him to take it as a token of my affection for him, my dear mother burst into 
such a fit of tears as I never saw, and kissed and hugged me fit to smother me. “ Bless him, bless 
him,” says she, “ to think of his old father. And where did you purchase it, Bob?” “ Why, mo- 
ther,” says I, “I purchased it out of my savings,” which was as true as the gospel. When I said 
this, mother looked round to father, smiling, although she had tears in her eyes, and she took his 
hand, and with her other hand drew me to her. “Is he not a noble boy ?” says she to my father : 
“and only nine years old!” “ Faith,” says my father, “ he is a good lad, Susan. Thank thee, my 
boy: and here is a crown piece in return for thy bottle screw ;—it shall open a bottle of the very 
best, too,” says my father: and he kept his word. I always was fond of good wine, (though never, 
from a motive of proper self-denial, having any in my cellar ;) and, by Jupiter! on this night I had 
my little skin full,—for there was no stinting,—so pleased were my parents with the bottle screw. 
The best of the joke was, it only cost me threepence originally, which a chap could not pay me. 

Seeing this game was such a good one, I became very generous towards my parents: and a capital 
Way it is to encourage liberality in children. I gave mamma a very neat brass thimble, and she gave 
me a half-guinea piece. Then I gave her a very pretty needle-book, which I made myself with an 
ace of spades, from a new pack of cards we had, and I got Sally, our maid, to cover it with a bit 
of pink satin her mistress had given her; and I made the leaves of the book, which I vandyked 
very nicely, out of a piece of flannel I had round my neck for a sore throat. It smelt a little of 
hartshorn, but it was a beautiful needle-book ; and mamma was so delighted with it, that she went 
into town and bought me a gold-laced hat. Then I bought papa a pretty china tobacco-stopper ; 
but I am sorry to say of my dear father, that he was not so generous as my mamma or myself, for 
he only burst out laughing, and did not give me so much as a half-crown piece, which was the least 
I expected from him. “I sha’n’t give you anything, Bob, this time,” says he: “and I wish, my 
boy, you would not make any more such presents,—for, really, they are too expensive.” Expen- 
sive, indeed! I hate meanness,—even in a father. 

I must tell you about the silver-edged waistcoat which Bunting gave me. Mamma asked me 
about it, and I told her the truth,—that it was a present from one of the boys, for my kindness to 
him. Well, what does she do, but writes back to D1. Swishtail, when I went to school, thanking 
him for his attention to her dear son, and sending a shilling to the good and grateful little boy who 
had given me the waistcoat! 

« What waistcoat is it,” says the doctor to me, “ and who gave it you?” 

“ Bunting gave it me, sir,” says I. $ 

« Call Bunting :” and up the little ungrateful chap came. Would you believe it? he burst into 
tears,—told that the waistcoat had been given him by his mother, and that he had been forced to 
give it for a debt to Copper Merchant, as the nasty little blackguard called me. He then said, how, 
for threepence, he had been compelled to pay me three shillings, (the sneak! as if he had been 
obliged to borrow the threepence !)—how all the other boys had been swindled (swindled!) by me 
in this manner,—and how, with only twelve shillings, I had managed to scrape together four gui- 
neas, 
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My courage almost fails as I describe the shameful scene that followed. The boys were called 
in, my own little account-book was dragged out of my cupboard, to prove how much I had received 
from each, and every farthing of my money was paid back to them. The tyrant took the thirty 
shillings that my dear parents had given me, and said he should put them into the poor box at 
church ; apd, after having made a long discourse to the boys about meanness and usury, he said, 
« Take off your coat, Mr. Stubbs, and restore Bunting his waistcoat.” I did, and stood without 
coat and waistcoat in the midst of the nasty grinning boys. I was going to put on my coat,— 

“Stop!” says he. “Take down his breeches !” 

Ruthless, brutal villain! Sam Hopkins, the biggest boy, took them down—horsed me—and J 
was flogged, sir ; yes, flogged! O, revenge! I, Robert Stubbs, who had done nothing but what 
was right, was brutally flogged at ten years of age! 


[To be continued. ] 


THE WEARISOME HOURS. 


«“ The wearisome hours;—the wearisome hours,— 
Oh! how can such be on this joyous earth ?” 
Cried one whose home was a scene of flowers, 
Of joy, and of sunshine from her birth. 


And she was one of those fair young forms, 
Which are looked upon with such sad delight, 

By those who have shivered beneath life’s storms, 
And know how its gloom can transcend its light. 


«“ The wearisome hours,—the wearisome hours,— 
How slowly, how sadly they wane away.” 
The lips of the speaker were like unto flowers, 
Whose rose-tints have changed into hues of decay. 


An orphan heiress, she sat alone, 
In the hall where years of joy had sped ; 
Youth rested still on her forehead’s throne, 
But roundness, and softness, and bloom, had fied, 


She mourned for a sister’s gentle care, 

For brothers who viewed her with eyes of pride, 
The mother who braided her golden hair, 

The father who never looked on her to chide, 


Young, flattering lovers came with words, 
Which woman delightedly hears— 

But what were they to one, the chords 
Of whose heart were so stained with ant 


She turned from them—how might she choose, 
Who had seen such bright ones pass away, 
To love again, with the chance to lose 
The last lone star that could shed a ray ? 


She had seen too soon life’s deary side, 

Her heart grew sick of earth’s lonely bowers ; 
The once light-hearted drooped and died, 

Of wearisome hours,—of wearisome hours. 
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A Letter, addressed as a Circular to the Members of the Willard Association for the Mutua 
Improvement of Female Teachers. By Emma Willard, Principal of the Troy Female Semi- 
nary, and President of the Association. Troy, N. Y. 1838. 


We are informed by Coleridge, that it was the practice of his teacher, Dr. Bowyer, to allow the 
thesis of each of his pupils to accumulate, as if through inadvertence, to the number of some half 
dozen. He would then call in the writer; and spreading the several productions on the table abreast 
together, read them over in connexion, and institute a most searching examination into their struc- 
ture and merits. Whenever, in the progress of his scrutiny, he came to a sentence that seemed 
irrelevant, he would say to the pupil, “ Why would not this sentence do just as well. in this other 
thesis, as in the one where it now stands?” If a satisfactory answer could not be given, the inex- 
orable doom was that the thesis must be burned, and a new one produced upon the same subject. 

If this wholesome, though, it must be confessed, somewhat stern principle, were applied to the 
works of Mrs. Willard,* we fear there is scareely one of them that would escape the flames. This 
may be thought a harsh judgment, and wanting in the gallantry due by the common consent of 
well bred gentlemen to the female sex. In reference to the first charge, if it is preferred by any 
sensible persons, we have only to say, Read and judge for yourselves. In reference to the second, 
we admit that it would be valid in the majority of cases, but we deny that in the present instance 
it has any proper force; for Mrs. Willard has voluntarily surrendered all the immunities peculiar 
to her sex, by fairly doffing the simple and graceful attire of feminine modesty, and substituting in 
its place the flaunting robes of a more than masculine self-complacency. 

Let not the inference be drawn from what we have said above, that we deny all merit to the fair 
author of the pamphlet before us. We neither have committed, nor mean to commit, any such 
a denial. Mrs. Willard is, beyond a doubt, a woman not deficient in talent, and possessed of abun- 
dant energy and indomitable perseverance. We have always supposed her to be a lady of consi- 
derable shrewdness and tact; somewhat versed in the knowledge of the world; and, withal, rather 
skilful than otherwise in touching the springs of human action. We believe her to be a respectable 
instructer, who has, with some evil, done much good; but, we are far from according to her that 
place as a teacher and educationist, which she has evidently assigned to herself. We do not believe 
that she stands at the head of the profession in this country, or anywhere near it. Her mind, 
though vigorous enough by nature, wants discipline ; her knowledge is extremely limited ; her taste 
is neither pure nor discriminating ; her judgment is defective to a degree; and her philosophy— 
Heaven save the mark—much as she prides herself in it, is neither more nor less than pure drivel- 
ling. We think that all persons of intelligence and candor, seized of sufficient knowledge in the 
premises, and not biassed by private friendship, will allow that no injustice is done to Mrs. W. in 
the judgment here pronounced. 

As a writer, Mrs. Willard cannot be said to shine; nor will her warmest admirers claim that, as 
such, she ought to be considered a model in any one particular! It is to be hoped, for the sake 
of her numerous pupils, that she teaches the art of composition better than she practises it. The 
name of her faults is “ Legion.” Witness her French ‘Travels, the pamphlet on our table, and her 
other works, passim. She neither thinks forcibly, nor clothes such thoughts as she has in a graceful 
and correct style. What she says does not come welling forth from the deep, clear, overflowing 
fountain of her own mind. It does not seem to be a portion of her own spirit, transferred to the 
warm and breathing page, but has rather the air of something that has been picked up here and 
there, and brought together and arranged with infinite toil and pains. Her power of analysis is 
exceedingly feeble ; her concé@ptions are often confused and indistinct; her knowledge of the real 
power and apposite use of words seems scarcely to have passed its nonage ‘ and the ordinary current 
of her thoughts is very common place. Yet her egotism makes up for all other deficiencies. This 


* Since the pamphlet under review was published, Mrs. W. has availed herself of one of the 
privileges of her sex, and changed her name. She will hereafter be known as Mrs. Emma Willard 
Yates. As, however, we are dealing with a production, written and published before her marriage, 
and as whatever of reputation she enjoys, was won under the name of Emma Willard, and that is 
the appellation by which she is best known to the public, we have concluded to retain it in our 
present article. 
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literally knows no bounds. Obviously, in her mind, Mrs. Emma Willard and the Troy Female 
Seminary are the two most important entities within the limits of the United States. Her imagi- 
nation riots in the idea of her own greatness, and she looks upon herself as the greatest benefactor 
of the female sex in this land. 

We were not apprized, before these thirty-two pages fell under our eye, that any such society 
was in existence as the Willard Association for the mutual improvement of female teachers. 
Verily, our countrymen, and countrywomen too, seem to be getting beside themselves in their zeal 
for doing every thing by societies. We trust that our modicum of patriotism and general philan- 
thropy will preserve us from ever casting contempt upon any enterprize truly great, liberal, and 
beneficent, or upon any association of either men or women formed to carry such an enterprize into 
effect ; provided always, nevertheless, that the proprieties be not violated either in the principles of 
organization or the practices based upon them. But, in the name of true dignity and of intelligent 
philanthropy, we protest against parading before the world as noble and comprehensive institutions, 
as results of the liberal wisdom of our age and country, such narrow, partial, exclusive, and, we had 
well nigh added, mercenary combinations, as we cannot but suspect this Willard Association to be. 
Look at these “ Prefatory Remarks.” 

«“ Those to whom the following Letter is addressed are Femare Tracers, mostly young, scat- 
tered throughout the extent of the Union, from Maine to Georgia, from Boston to Nachitoches 
beyond the Mississippi. Though they were all prepared for their duties at the Troy Female Semi- 
nary, under my care, yet a portion of them paid the expenses of their education at the time of re- 
ceiving it, another poition were educated by me on the pledge of payment from the first avails of 
their labors as teachers ; of these, some have already faithfully and honorably discharged their obli- 
gations : another, and large part of the whole, are still indebted to me more or less, and, by the terms 
of our contract, are to teach until their debt is cancelled according to directions received from me, 
the responsibility resting upon me of providing them suitable situations. It is this last portion that 
I have particularly kept in view in writing the following Circular; not because their labors are felt 
by me to be more important or interesting when considered in relation to what has been the grand 
object of my existence, the improvement of young females, or because personally F have more attach- 
ment to them, but because, it being my place and duty to address them with a degree of authority, 
less ceremony, and more brevity and directness of style are allowable; and these, if attained, will 
make the instruction given more valuable to all. Perhaps, too, some weight will be added to my 
remarks when in addition to the general interest which I feel in female education and the respon- 
sibility which I am under to society from having recommended and sent forth as my pupils the 
whole number addressed, it is considered that in regard to the particular portion especially kept in 
view, my pecuniary interest is deeply involved in their success; no one will doubt, under such cir- 
cumstances, that I write in earnest, and truly give the benefits of my experience and reflection to 
aid those whom I address.” 

From the above extract, it appears that this so called “ Association for the Mutual Improvement 
of Female Teachers,” is neither more nor less than a cunningly devised scheme to aid Mrs. Willard 
in the collection of her outstanding debts, The fair president stands forth as the keen and calcu- 
lating creditor, rather than the highminded and disinterestedly benevolent educationist. She appears 
as the mistress, not the president, of the association. She speaks, according to her own declaration, 
with authority ; not the authority of persuasion, but of command ; not the authority which belongs 
to eminent abilities and large experience, but that which makes those to whom its mandates are 
addressed feel that they are inferiors, subject to the yoke. We say nothing of the indelicacy of 
this mode of address; but we do say, that in this entire scheme of operations, the dignity of genuine 
benevolence is, to our weak apprehension, completely merged in the shrewdness of self-interest. 
An air of suspicion, nay, almost of burlesque, is thus thrown over the whole affair, which chills every 
generous sympathy, and puts a stop to the play of all the higher emotions. In our opinion, Mrs. 
Willard would have consulted her own dignity, and served the cause of education more effectually, 
while she would certainly have shockéd less the sense of propriety inherent in most minds, by ad- 
dressing her letter as a private circular to her hundred and fifty protegés, than by the open display 
of vanity and self-importance she has here made, But that modest, unobtrusive mode of doing 
good, which is so eminently appropriate to the female character, would not comport with her passion 
for notoriety. ‘To be in ‘some way continually before the public eye, to be noticed, talked about, 
eulogised,—all this has become an essential element of her happiness. 

But enough of these generalities. Come we now to the letter itself. Mrs. Willard ranges the 
“ requisite of a good teacher,” under the two heads of Asrtrry and Farrarvixess. “ Ability 
to teach must be physical, intellectual, and moral.” We invite attention to the following passage 
on the first kind of ability. 

“Inrecixcrvat Anrirry to teach is in part from nature, and in part from education; and 

‘when the good teacher stands forth well formed in this respect, it is not easy to distinguish in what 
degree she is endebuted to each. It is true, though it may seem a paradox, that a good teacher can 
teach what she does not know. That is, she may take up and investigate a new subject as she 
teaches it; her superior intelligence enabling her to keep ahead of her pupils. And for the im- 
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portant consideration of self-improvement, which should never be lost sight of, I anvisx you, when 
you can, to have some one subject like this connected with your daily teaching ; and if you have 
not more than one such at a time, your pupils in this, may chance to be your best instructed class. 
For though you understand it less, (in the particular part which you are to teach, you should, how- 
ever, always prepare before you goto your class,) the interest you take in it, from its novelty and from 
the ardor of acquisition, will be greater; and you will never more skilfully conduct your pupils 
through the difficulties of the study, than when you have just passed them yourself. You will, 
also, in this way be likely to form for yourselves independent methods of teaching, which, while 
they conform to the general laws of mind, will peculiarly suit your own.” 

Victor Cousin, what think you of that?’ And you, Dr. Thomas Dick? And you, Mr. Thomas 
Wyse? Is it heresy, or is it the true faith? To us it seems scarcely less than a eulogy on igno- 
rance. We wonder if the Prussian seminaries for the education of teachers leave their pupils 
unschooled in certain branches which they are afterwards to teach, in order to afford them the op- 
portunity of “forming for themselves independent methods of teaching;” and also, whether, on 
leaving the normal schools, the young educators receive the valedictory advice, to have, “ when they 
can,” “some one subject connected with their daily teaching” of which they are profoundly igno- 
rant, “ for the important consideration of self-improvement.” Both Cousin and Stowe are silent on 
this point, and as the fact would have been a little remarkable, it is probable that this is a step in 
the march of improvement which Prussia has not yet taken. Seriously, we would ask, could Mrs. 
Willard have thought what she was saying when she penned this extraordinary advice? If so, if 
this is her deliberate opinion, we must say that in our judgment, she ought to be held incompetent 
to give any advice in the premises. To tell the members of her association that under peculiar cir- 
cumstances they might occasionally venture to undertake to give instructions on a subject with 
which they were not thoroughly conversant, is one thing. ‘To recommend the habitual practice of 
it as desirable, is another, and quite a distinct matter. Such a recommendation indicates either 
levity in the expression of opinion, or the want of a proper mastery over the element of opinion. 
Mrs, Willard has probably seen or heard the anecdote of Dugald Stewart taking a class in this way 
through a course of mathematics, and that, too, with signal success, and to the entire satisfaction, 
nay, the delight of his pupils. But we are apt to imagine that this is not altogether a safe prece- 
dent for most of the pupils to whom Mrs. Willard writes. That profound and illustrious philoso- 
pher, with a mind originally strong, penetrating, and capacious, enriched by almost every kind of 
learning, and trained by long and laborious study to a perfect command of all its powers, was, there 
can scarcely be a doubt, quite a different person from the great majority of the graduates of the 
Troy Female Seminary, whatever just celebrity that institution may have gained. It is scarcely 
worth while to notice the inaccurate structure of the last sentence in the above extract, as faults of 
that kind, many of them much worse than the one here signalized, occur in almost every page. 

The following sentences are in juxtaposition with the passage last quoted : 

“ It was in this way that I taught and introduced into my school the whole system of mathema- 
tical, metaphysical and philosophical studies now taught in the Female Seminary at Troy. English 
Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, as it was then taught, and the abridgment of Blair's Rhetoric, 
being, when I began to teach, the extent of female learning, as taught in the best academies of New 
England, and the adjacent States.” 

The first sentence in this extract casts a strong light upon the president of the Willard Associa- 
tion. From various circumstances, we have been led to entertain doubts whether the course of 
instruction in Mrs. W.’s school was very thorough, and these doubts are assuredly not laid by the 
declaration here made. As to our author’s metaphysics, we should suppose they must have 
acquired in exactly the mode here indicated. We have here a solution of that superficialness 
which every one acquainted with Mrs. Willard’s mind, knows to be one of its characteristics. The 
second sentence in this extract (which, by the way, is no sentence, for it has neither subject nor 
predicate,) contains an assertion which it is worth while to look into. Wisdom was not born with 
Mrs. W., if perchance it should die with her. She should be cautious of hazarding such bold and 
boastful asseverations, without being quite sure that they have a good basis of truth to repose upon. 
Nearly or quite thirty years ago, which was certainly before the Troy Female Seminary had shown 
the world what the female mind was capable of achieving, Labbeus Booth, Esq., had a ladies’ 
school in the city of Albany, at which the following works, among others, were studied ; viz. Blair’s 
Rhetoric (not abridged), Kames’ Elements of Criticism, Bignal’s View of the World, in five large 
octavo volumes, Paley’s Moral Philosophy, Paley’s'Evidences of Christianity, and Dugald Stewart’s 
Philosophy of the Human Mind. These works were not merely introduced into a prospectus, but 
they were studied through, and not only that, but so thoroughly was the work done, that each pupil 
was required to make abstracts of them, some of which performances are now lying before us. All 
this, strange as it may seem to Mrs. Willard, and sternly as it rebukes the presumptuous and 
groundless insinuation she has thought fit to make, all this was before “ I began to teach.” 

But Mr. Booth’s school was far from being the only one in the country at that time, where a 

education could be obtained by females. Dr. Park’s school, in Boston, Dr. Cleveland’s, 
and Mr. Gould’s, in Baltimore, were both excellent and thorough-going institutions. In addition 
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to most of the branches taught in the best seminaries of the present day, young ladies were here 
taken through a highly respectable course of classical instruction. Cicero, Virgil, Ovid, Horaee, 
and even Livy, were among the authors studied. Mr. Brewer's school in Philadelphia, may also 
be mentioned as affording far higher opportunities for mental culture than Mrs. W. is willing to 
allow were any where enjoyed before she led off the race of reform. We are very much inclined 
to think that all the schools named above, with others not enumerated, held out advantages quite as 
substantial and valuable as those now offered to the youthful female at the Troy Female Seminary. 
Our readers are thus enabled to judge for themselves, whether, “ when I began to teach,” female 
education was quite the bald and meagre affair it is represented to have been by the President of the 
Willard Association. ‘The teachers of those comparatively simple and unsophisticated times, in- 
dulged less in boasting, and made less noise, than some others who have flourished since; and 
hence their silent and unobtrusive, but none the less useful and efficient labors, are set down as 
naught, nay, it is even denied that such labors were ever performed. 

Mrs. Willard’s sneer at the methods generally in use, “ when I began to teach,” for imparting a 
knowledge of geography, has more foundation, but even then there were teachers who employed a 
truly philosophical system of instruction in this interesting and delightful branch of knowledge. 
We are well acquainted with a gentleman who, more than thirty years ago, had a class of young 
ladies in geography, any one of whom, if a sixpence were twirled upon a blank map of the United 
States, could name instantly the place on which it rested when it assumed a quiescent state. 

“ Whoever,” says Mrs, Willard, “ has that uncontrollable disinclination to the company of the 
young that she can have no sympathy with them, that determined irascibility of temper that she 
can have no patience with their waywardness or levity , or wheever has not the energy and active 
resolution to govern them, and ‘ when they rise up, to rise higher,’ has not the moral ability to be- 
come a good teacher. The old remark is full of truth and wisdom, that the teacher must be both 
loved and feared. Whoever has not the first quality, will not be loved, and whoever lacks the last, 
cannot be feared.” 

A premium might safely be offered to any one who would extract sense from this passage, or 
without an entire reconstruction, convert it into king’s English. In the first place, “ disinclination 
to the company of the young,” and “irascibility of temper,” two things which we had igno- 
rantly supposed somewhat distinct in their elements, are here called one quality, and we are 
then informed, what we surely should not otherwise have known, that “whoever has not this 
quality will not be loved.” Such is the novel, luminous, and profound philosophy of one who, 
without previous knowledge, “ introduced into my school the whole system of mathematical, meta- 
physical, and philosophical studies now taught in the Female Seminary of Troy.” We may re- 
mark in passing, that “determined irascibility” is a new phrase to us, and without some higher 
authority than our author, we are hardly prepared to admit that it is drawn from the “ pure well of 
English undefiled.” We cannot suppose, and we will not believe, except upon the clearest evidence, 
that there is any person so madly in love with the feeling of anger, as to have resolved beforehand 
to fly into a passion every chance he can get. 

The following may be taken as a fair if not a favorable specimen of Mrs. Willard’s analytical 

ers: 

“ Beccaria and other writers have said, that the end of punishment is two-fold, to reform the 
offender, and to deter others from committing the same offence. This is all true, but not all that 
is true. Take a case in civil government. According to these writers, if a man steals a horse he 
should be punished, because, first, you wish to reform him so that he shall not steal horses again ; 
secondly, that others seeing his punishment, shall refrain from the same species of theft. These 
are good and correct reasons why the man should be punished ; but there is another, more general, 
and more important. It is necessary that he should be punished to PRESERVE THE SUPREMACY OF 
Law. Without law there can be no rational government; all must be anarchy and violence—the 
weak at the mercy of the strong—the good subject to the bad. By whatever benefit government 
confers, all are bound, then, to uphold the laws. The unpunished transgression of one law leads, 
by precedent, to the violation of others; the same impunity being naturally expected.” 

And this is gravely put forth as an original and most important discovery! Truly, the “light of 
the nineteenth century” is a marvel. Does Mrs. Willard, then, really suppose that she has added 
anything to what “ Beccaria and other writers have said?” According to her, the “ more general 
and important,” the paramount “ end” of punishment is to “ preserve the supremacy of law.” The 
“supremacy of law,” then, is an ultimate end; a theory which reduces it to a naked abstraction, 
For ourselves, we confess a propensity to the opinion that that theory is more philosophical which, like 
Beccaria’s, regards it rather as a means to an end, than as an end in itself. Beccaria’s theory pro- 
vides effectually for the “ supremacy of law,” inasmuch as, without it, the second end of punish- 
ment specified by him could not be attained. Mrs. Willard herself unwittingly admits this, when 
she urges the necessity of “ preserving the supremacy of law,” from the fact that “ the unpunished 
transgression of one law leads by precedent to the violation of others, the same impunity being na- 
turally expected.” Let us sift a little this magnificent discovery of our author. “ Beccaria,” she 
says in substance, “ declares the twofold end of punishment to be to reform the offender, and to 
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deter others from committing the same offence. Good, so far as it goes ; but there is a third end, 
more ud and more important, viz. to preserve the supremacy of law, because, otherwise, when 
an is punished, his punishment will not deter others from committing the same offence!” 
This logic may be thought by its author very luminous and profound, but if such a mode of talking 
be not darkening counsel by words without knowledge, then we know not what degree of silly 
mystification will be entitled to rank in that category. If it be not arguing in a circle, then do 
the logicians not know whereof they affirm. Such nonsense do those run into who undertake to 
go beyond their depth, and to enter upon discussions for which they are not qualified by the mental 
habits they have formed. 

Under the second division of her letter, viz. faithfulness, Mrs. Willard gives the following advice, 
which strikes us as of doubtful soundness in a moral point of view : 

“ But should you ask, Can I always make known to parents my entire opinion of the character 
of their children! I should be loth to say, no, but I should sorrowfully shake my head. Though 
candor be a virtue, can we always tell the persons with whom we associate our whole opinion of 
their own character? Equally, if not more difficult, is it, to tell them, without reserve, that of their 
children, as it often developes itself to us in the discharge of our duties as teachers. Where the pa- 
rents have the strength of mind to hear of their children’s faults, and make a candid estimate of their 
characters, greatly is the teacher’s task aided ; and though, in many cases, to tell the parent all you 
think, would only be to have the child taken from your care, when you mean to discipline it for its 
good, Yet you can generally do something to draw aside the veil of parental delusion ; and, in no 
case, should you, by false or exaggerated statements, weave its web; for always, where it is exces- 
sive, it hangs dark and ominous, as to your final success, either in benefiting the child, or satisfy- 
ing the parents.” 

We have given the passage entire, and leave our readers to form their own opinion of its mo- 
rality. To us, it seems conceived in the very spirit of Jesuitism, and we cannot but look upon it 
as a piece of advice fraught with untold mischief. Is the pleasant or unpleasant nature of an act, 
to be the standard of our duty in any given case? We are sure that Mrs. Willard did not mean 
to utter such a heresy. Yet she seems to say, or at least to insinuate, that such is the fact. In the 
second and third sentences of this quotation, there is an example of the abuse of analogy in rea- 
soning. A false similitude is seized upon, and used to justify a concealment which appears to us, 
upon every principle of honesty and honor, wholly indefensible. Is there no inherent difference be- 
tween the relationship existing between a teacher and the rabble in the street? and that between 
the same person and the parents who have submitted to him or her their dearest treasures,—the 
children who are “ bone of their bone, and flesh of their flesh?’ And because it may not be a 
teacher’s duty to “tell the persons with whom he associates his whole opinion of their character,” 
is he therefore excused from telling parents the whole truth respecting their children? We think 
not. Is the fear of losing a pupil a more valid reason for concealment! Fiat justitia, ruat celum, 
is an old proverb, the spirit of which may well be allowed to operate here. If the principle recom- 
mended by Mrs. Willard is admitted, what limit shall be set to the application of it? Who shall 
say how far it is sound, and where the rotten part begins ? What moral engineer shall run the 
line between the concealment which is just, salutary, and honorable, and that which is immoral, 
mischievous, and unworthy? The difficulties here, we think, are innumerable and insurmountable, 
and we feel inclined to doubt altogether the excellence of those moral rules which are supposed to 
be partly right and partly wrong—sweet at one end and bitter at the other. Mrs, Willard has not 
the courage to pronounce the little monosyllable No, in which the jist of the advice lies, but accom- 
plishes her purpose by a significant shake of the head. 

We had marked some other passages for extract and comment, particularly one where Mrs. 
W. attempts the pathetic; but we forbear. We have already devoted more space to the produc- 
tion before us than its length and merits entitle it to. We have been influenced in our notice by 
no unkind feelings towards its author. We have controverted some of its doctrines, because we 
believe them to be unsound; and we have rebuked, we hope, in a proper spirit, that overweening 
vanity which would be merely ridiculous, if it did not lead her to disparage others. She has placed 
herself upon a pinnacle which the voice of an intelligent public will not allow her to occupy. We 
claim to be the friends of education, and we know something of the female schools of this country. 
We could name several both within and without the limits of New England, and one in the neigh- 
boring city of Albany, which, for all the purposes of a sound afd useful education, we regard as su- 
perior to the Troy Female Seminary. They may have less of notoriety; but let it be remembered 
that the earth is often more fertilized by the gently distilling shower than by the noisy tempest. 
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The Daughter. A Domestic Story. Edited by the Author of “ The Subaltern,” “ The 
— Hussar,” ete. Two volumes. Carey and Hart. 


A capital novel, creditable to the author, the editor, and the publishers. If it is the trial effort of 
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an unfledged authorling, we hope its success may be commensurate with its worth, to induce the 
writer to again essay the path he now so worthily treads. 





Tales illustrating the Passions. By G.P. R. James, Esq., author of “ The Gipsey,” « Darnley,” 
ete. One volume. Lea and Blanchard. 


In one volume, we have here the elements of half a dozen novels. Each story supplies a suffi- 
ciency of plot and character for the construction of a modern “ romance of real life,” in two vo- 
lumes—and carries the recommendation of superior writing, by an author of established and well- 
deserved popularity. If this system of efficient céndensation is persevered in, the art of book making 
will experience a painful collapse, and the reading public be deprived of nine-tenths of their labors, 
The press cannot present a volume of greater merit, as regards the quality and quantity of amuse- 
ment afforded. 
of our nature; the exemplification of “ Remenssz,” the first tale in the volume, will serve as well 
for the tales of « Harnep,” or “ Revexex:” and the plot of “ Revenge” is equally connected with 
a delineation of “« Hatred” —a natural result, although the author has made each passion the subject of 
a separate history. The first tale, “Remorse,” is the recital of the mental agonies of a certain Aus- 
trian count, who, in the solitude of the cloister, repents of the guilt of fratricide. The second story, 
« Jealousy,” is the best in the book, and depicts the Remorse of an Italian lady, who had incited 
her father to the murder of her husband’s sister, whom she suspected to be a leman in disguise. 
“ Revenge,” the next tale, is powerfully written, and developes the rascally practices of a bastard 
sprig of English nobility against an old school-mate, who is suspected of interference in the ma- 
trimonial designs of the revengeful hero. We look upon this story to be the least effective in the 
volume—the animus, as the lawyers say, is not sufficiently bold for the violence of the revengeful 
practices which ensue. “Love,” is founded on the life, or at least, marriage of Blanche of Na- 
varre with Francis of Foix. This capital novelette would make a good subject for a play; it is 
essentially dramatic in all its details, and affords various striking situations, and excellent points of 
effect. If we had a drama in America, we would recommend this tale to the attention of our play- 
wrights; but, if the plot is to be introduced to the stage, we must wait till we can steal it from the 
English. The next tale in the volume, “ Despair,” is, in our opinion, a hideous failure, and ought 
to be called The Idiot. We are sorry that Mr. James thought fit to waste such excellent writing 
on an absurd and impossible idea, for it is beyond the bounds of possibility that any human being 
could indulge in the contemptible actions and drivelling opinions of the hero of this portion of the 
book. Positive and unmitigated despair is not the lot of humanity ; Pope’s beautiful line, “ Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast,” is a perfect truism ; and the every day experience of each 
living soul in this work-a-day world, confirms the fact beyond the power of contradiction. The 
author, with a just perception of the necessity of violent degradation in the depicturing of his hero, 
has made him a selfish, morose, and violent sensualisg, a gambler, a parricide, the murderer of his 
wife and child, and, to crown the very pinnacle of horror and crime, an avowed and unblushing 
atheist—but the constant accusations of his conscience, and his violent death, too painfully evidence 
the emptiness of his unbelief, while they fail to convince the reader of the possibility of the exist- 
ence of such an insult to frail mortality, ‘The concluding tale, “ Hatred,” is remarkably well told, 
but it will serve equally well for an illustration of the passions of Love, Jealousy, or Revenge. We 
have freely noticed the faults of this excellent volume ; it is but fair to state that its beauties are in- 
numerable, and deserve the patronage of the reading world. 


Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. By Mrs. Mathews, Two volumes. Lea and Blan- 
chard. 


We have been favored, by the kindness of the publishers, with some of the sheets of this work, 
and readily cancel sufficient of our prepared notices of new books, to afford room for an early men- 
tion of these amusing “ Memoirs,” and some portion of their contents, The title page announces 
the work to be from the pen of the wife of the deceased comedian, with the exception of a few 
pages written by Mathews himeelf. The lady has acquitted herself with credit, and deserves praise 
for the candor and impartiality with which che hae waed the heteogenesus mass of materiole scraped 
together for the purpose of illustrating her husband’s life. The fact of the intimate connexion be- 
tween the subject of the biography and the writer of the memoirs, somewhat excuses the high-flown 
gy eee 9 Pap fre i AE BI been unpardona- 

The general fault in all biographies—a swamping of letters—is 
aiinasie ts-vah bate sty a etds oan ee eek tauch of playhouse record, in the 
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of Mathew’s early life and metropolitan career, to please the fancy of the general reader. But the 
faults of the work are too trivial to be placed in position against the variety and interest pervading 
each succeeding chapter ; capital stories, wherein the worthies of the last half century conspicu- 
ously — “sayings and doings” of the choice spirits of Momus’s court—characteristic 
sketches and dialogues—practical jokes and theoretical wit—fill the majority of the pages of these 
memoirs—the most readable and pleasant affair of playhouse chit chat and good humored fun that 
we have been favored with for many a year. 

It cannot be denied that, in the relation of the subjects detailed by Mrs. Mathews, there is a sad 
want of originality forcibly evident to all persons intimate with the passing occurrences of the dra- 
matic and literary circles; there is also a painful difference in the printed manner of relation con- 
trasted with the life-like effect and theatrical « point” wherewith Mr. Mathews related the comic 
portions of his experiences, or detailed the earlier scenes of his career. We, who have sat at the 
social board, and have heard the comedian rattle with untiring tongue and ceaseless humor during 
the whole of a long evening, and have listened to the repetition of his inimitable stories till we could 
detect the slightest variation in their well-known periods, feel most forcibly how different is the quiet 
and unpretending matter of fact style of the wife to the fidgetty but earnest vivacity of the husband. 
But although Mathews mingled much with society, both in Great Britain and America, the great 
majority of the reading public will now, for the first time, be made acquainted with the chiefest por- 
tion of Mathews’ history, and learn the origin and nature of the principal of his humorous delinea- 
tions of life and manners. 

Mathews has left behind him no claim to the reputation of an aetor ; his name is not associated 
with the successful performances of any principal character in the whole range of the legitimate 
drama. He was essentially a mimic, and, in his way, unequalled, He was never able to compete 
with the genuine drollery of Liston or Lovegrove, or rival the unaffected good humor of Bannister 
or Fawcett. It was not till he abjured the stage, and confined his personations to half-lengths at 
the table, that he attained his distinguished reputation. The strong points of character which made 
his table performances so effective, were, strange to say, seldom visible in his dramatic representa- 
tions ; he shuffled, grumbled, and twisted about in his parts as if he cared not for success, and wish- 
ed but for the fall of the curtatn to end his uneasiness. But, when seated between his lamps, or 
standing before the fiddlers, singing one of his almost interminable but perfectly inimitable songs, 
he dazzled his audience by the rapidity of his flashes of wit, the force of his hits, and the wondrous 
changes of voice and manner which he assumed with instantaneous quickness and never-failing 
certainty and truth. 

In private life, if Mathews liked the party he was amongst, he was frequently more entertaining 
then when upon the stage. But he would not be interfered with, either in the way of dictation or 
opposition, If, in the height of his utmost flow of spirits, any one pressed him hard for the recital 
of a certain story or well-known joke, or bored him to sing anything but the very song he had re- 
solved to sing, he would become sulky, and refuse to open his mouth, except in the way of com- 
plaint. 1f any other member of the party infringed upon the comedian’s province of imitation, or 
any other mirth-creating power, tis wostd lnchaaihg sid Gen etd to the intruder, but certainly not 
with a very good grace. And yet Mathews despised, as a gentleman ought, the people who crowd- 
ed round him, not as friends and participators in the general glee, but as rude spectators and greedy 
listeners—vulgarians, who expect an actor to bring his profession with him into the social circle, 
and boldly ask him to spout or sing, as if they had a right to demand the exercise of his ways and 
means at all hours and in all places. The general spread of education has not yet taught these fel- 
lows that it is equally correct to insist upon a lawyer repeating his last speech in court to the do- 
mestic party assembled round his friend’s board—to force a doctor to describe the last operation in 
which he was concerned—or to drag a venerable bishop from the fireside, and, sticking him upon a 
table at the cold end of the room, insist upon a repetition of his last charity sermon. Mathews 
once went to a party given by his stockbroker—a hearty, good-natured, John Bull sort of man, who 

Mathews, and repeatedly intreated him to visit the country box where he kept his red-headed 
wife and chubby children. Mathews was, of course, the centre of attraction—the magnet of the 
day ; the party was tolerably large, the rooms small, the dinner profuse, and the civilities of the host 


af 


body, but at Mr. Mathews, with an awful kind of anticipatory glance, as much as to say, “ now, sir, 
‘we are ready for you.” The actor began to fidget and fret, and, by way of relief, challenged his 
host to a bumper round. The wine went its routine, and then another awful pause ensued. At 
last, the lady of the house, stimulated by certain nods and becks from the matronly portion of the 
party, called up a little, curly-headed, red-polled urchin, and whispered something in her ear, cast- 
ing most ominous looks at the perplexed comedian. The little girl slowly and unwillingly wound 
her way amid the ranks of chairs that crowded the small dining-room, and at last sneaked to the 
side of Mr. Mathews, who observed that the gaze of the whole party followed the evolutions of the 
Mathews was ever a nervous hypochondriac man ; the perspiration stood upon his face in 
huge drops. The little girl perked up her curly head, and, in obedience to a sign from her mama, 
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said, in a low tone of voice, “ Mister Mathers, ma’s compliments, and when are you going to be 
fanny?” “I want my hat, my little dear. Can’t be funny without my hat; get my hat for me, 
and I’ll do something directly.” Half a dozen men flew to the narrow passage yclept a hall, and 
brought in the comedian’s hat. Mathews stood up, and, buttoning: his coat, looked right and left, 
and, in his most jocose tone of voice, began—*“ Ladies and gentlemen.” A round of applause from 
the cits and their wives cheered him on. « Wadies and gentlemen—good day.” And, saying this, 
he opened the room door, pushed through the servants who had come to hear the player man amuse 
the company, and before the host could interfere, had gained the road with his face turned towards 
home. 

The opening chapters of this work comprise Mathews’ own attempt at autobiography. We are 
introduced into a circle of conventiclers, babes of grace and saints elect-—among whom figured the 
father of our hero; he kept a bookseller’s shop in the Strand, and notwithstanding the ultra nature 
of his creed, was visited by Hannah More and David Garrick, who took the little Charles Mathews 
in his arms, and remarked the peculiarity of his mouth and eyebrows, which had been twisted from 
their propriety by the violence of a series of hysteric fits. ‘Then we are made acquainted with his 
first attempts at mimicry, directed towards the peculiarities of his schoolmaster and an itinerant 
vender of eels who wreaked terrific vengeance on his petite imitator. A description of the fana- 
tical preachers is excellent. The following letter from “a teacher of the word,” to the elder Ma~ 
thews, on the death of one of his servants, deserves to be copied :— 


MR. MATHUS 
My verry pear Frienps 

I simpothis with you under this verey sollom providenc the deth of your survant, may our all wis 
Covenet God by His blesied Spirrit santefey it to Every one of you and my famley may owr gratious 
Lord fill our souls with the oyell of his gras that we may allwayes be redey We mest you last Nigt 
bus the Lord wos with us may He Espeselly be with you and der Mrs. Mathus your der Child and 
famley under this Visettation prayes your finat Br. in a der Redemer. 

Io HILL. 

Doctor Ferean of No 3 Lams Condict plase tould me yesterday he wos goin to part with a good 
yong womon his housemaid if you thougt proper to inquire after hor you are welcom to maik yous 
of my Name, 

6th Jany. 1804. 


After a severe probation at the Merchant Taylor’s School, young Mathews went to an evening 
academy to learn the French language; Master Elliston and Miss Flaxman, the sculptor’s daugh- 
ter, were also pupils; an amateur performance of several dramatic pieces by the ladies and gentle- 
men of the academy, introduced our hero to a taste for the drama, and decided his future path in 
life. The editorship of the Thespian Magazine, an obscure periodical devoted to the drama, fell 
into the hands of Mathews, but the smallness of the pay, one guinea per month, soon induced him 
to resign. It is odd that an unfledged youth, who confessedly had seen but half a dozen plays, 
should be allowed to write criticisms upon plays and players, and censure those who had devoted 
their minds and lives to the study of the art. Coleridge forcibly styles such persons “ the animal- 
cule that feed upon the bodies of genius.” 

In 1790, the greatest comedian of the day, the Edwin, died, and our modest Master Mathews, 
then but fourteen years of age, wrote to the proprietor of Covent Garden Theatre, and offered to 
succeed him! At this time, he had never witnessed a performance in a regular theatre! The well- 
known interview with the veteran Macklin is here introduced in almost the literal wording used by 
Mathews in his table entertainments. 

After several amateur performances at various private and provincial theatres, Mathews fairly left 
“ his father’s home, where small experience grew,” and embraced the profession of an actor. He 
accepted a sort of an engagement at the Dublin theatre, vague enough in its purport, for his salary 
was to depend upon his success. He landed in Ireland, according to his own account, the thinnest 
and most consumptive specimen of an Englishman that evez set foot on the Emerald isle. His suc- 
cess was indifferent, except in one or two parts in low comedy. The following account of one of 
his performances describes a laughable but perplexing incident in the career of the young histrion = 


« Imagine, then, a tall, thin, awkward youth, with a deportment utterly unfit for a stage-gentleman 


of that starched day, with a craving appetite for Old Philpot, which he in after-years performed so 
admirably, compelled to submit to the butt not only of Maria, but of all the audience in Beaufort. 
Miss Farren, accustomed as she must have been to the worst sort of acting in the part, probably never 
before saw a total novice represent it; and it was with dismay that she observed him appear in the 
green-room dressed in a scarlet coat (the only one ‘provided by the theatre for the occasion) whieh 


had obviously been made for a man a head shorter than himself, and whose arms were in proportion . 


with his stature, for the sleeves reached only within an inch of the wrists of the present unfortunate 
wearer; a yellow embroidered waistcoat, a pair of black satins scarcely covering the knee, and 
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showing more of a leg guiltless of calf than grace or fashion demanded ; his hair liberally powdered 
and tied in a guewe, according to the mode; a chapeau bras which he scarcely knew how to dispose 
ef, and which now and then in his embarrassment he was tempted to put upon his head. Fancy 
Mc. Mathews in such a dress, and at the age of seventeen playing a puling, sentimental drawl of a 


audience there was a general shout, as if a clown ifs 

pe pen Ri han wr a wp ag elegy 2 iy wom 
docs !—*Oh:! see the mopstick !’—« Ah! Pat, hould yer breath hard, or y’ll puff him off the stage.” 
«Oh! and it’s the only puff I'll give him, any how.”—“Oh! the crethur! what a slice of aman! 
Arrah! where’s your other half! Why didn’t ye bring it with ye, jewel?” These and such like 
pleasantries greeted his first appearance. When Maria came on the stage to him, he being direct- 
ed by the author to look thoughtful and embarrassed, Miss Farren felt obliged ( (by the same authori- 
ty) to nnitate the performer’s peculiar action, and then laugh in derision of it. Hereupon followed, 
feom on high, a dreadful noise, that might be supposed to resemble the war-hoop of American In- 
dians, in token of their approval of the imitation. 

“ At length, when the love-sick Beaufort made his exit, he was followed by a universal whoo!!! 
After this had subsided, one of his tormentors got up and proposed “a groan for the long lobster,” 
which was loudly and heartily accorded with due honors, as far as the gallery was concerned, to the 
infinite amusement of the rest of the audience.” 


Mathews obtained many parts through his facility in studying the words of the author in a less 
time than the majority of his comates. Whilst engaged at Limerick in “ studying” the part of Lie 
eardo in 7'he Wonder, he walked into the river Shannon, and {was rescued from death by the 
intrepidity of an actor, one Seymour, who was also studying in an adjoining field, and humanely 
jumped into the river, and saved our hero’s life. Mathews treats this action rather cavalierly, and 
never again mentions his preserver’s name. 

After a series of entertaining letters from Mr. Mathews, with agonising eulogies from Mrs. Ma- 
thews in way of comment, we are presented with copious extracts from Dunlap’s Life of George 
Frederic Cooke, without one word of acknowledgment or apology. It is possible that the writer 
found the worn-out stories amongst her husband’s manuscripts, and fancied them to be his original 
productions ; we know that he was in the habit of relating them, and believe that Dunlap obtained 
them from him in the first instance—but some notice ought to have accompanied their present ap- 
pearance. Their staleness is positively offensive to the eye. 

In one of Mathews’ letters from Dublin to a friend in London, he mentions the fact of Cooke’s 
enlisting as a private soldier, and departing with his regiment to the Isle of Man, rather than make 
up a quarrel with his manager, Daly. “Many of the performers,” says Mathews, “ saw him in his 
military garb when he was going off, but he seemed to wish rather to avoid speaking to them, ap- 
pearing quite melancholy. He was drunk when he enlisted.” This is a new item in the trage- 
dian’s biography (the enlisting, not the drunkenness) which has hitherto escaped the notice of his 


From Dublin, Mathews went, with a young wife, to Swansea, and thence to York, under the fa- 
mous and eccentric, but kind-hearted manager, Tate Wilkinson, the author of The Wandering 
Patentee, one of the most amusing theatrical books in print. The whole of this portion of the Me- 
maoirs is racy and agreeable in the extreme, Each chapter abounds with incident, and the descrip- 
tion of the various characters is of a masterly kind. Johnny Winter, the Yorkshire wardrobe-keeper, 
thas often been portrayed, but never so happily as in the pages before us, For instance :— 


«All manner of spectacle was Johnny’s particular dread and detestation, and Shakspeare’s plays were 
classed and confounded by him with all pieces requiring show, dress, and numbers. Tn fact, all that 


look out dresses for the supernumeraries, whom he called superneedlesses, 

of such auxiliaries, or that “by opposing” he could “end them.” He argued against and 
resisted their aid, in the most senseless, selfish manner he was master of; and when the night came, 
he would abuse the people and obstruct their preparations. Whenever the manager ordered the re- 
vival of any of Shakspeare’s plays, (which gave him additional trouble from the number of dresses 
he had to select and prepare, not only for the actors, but the odious “ surperneedlesses,”) his abhor- 
rence of them was proportioned to their precessions, and he was almost frantic during John 
Kemble’s engagement, when the play of “Coriolanus” was revived. “That John Kemble and 
Shakspeare,” Mr. Mathews heard him say, “have given me move trooble than all the other people 
in t’ world put together, and my spouse into t’ bargain.” He especially hated “Henry the Eighth,” 
and others of the historical plays that required numbers to be dressed; and he set down every 
dramatic piece to our immortal bard, which consisted of any thing like show, spectacle, and pro- 
cession. “ Well, John,” said Mr. Mathews one day, in order to draw him out; “there is a grand 
piece coming out spick and span from London.”—« What, ‘ Blue Beard,’ I reckon? Eh! it’s more 
of that fond Shakspeare’s stuff. I wish he was drowned i’ t’ river Ouse, I shall have no peace 
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while he’s alive, I see. What with his‘Henry t’ Rights,’ and ‘Perouse,’ and ‘ Pizarro, and «Ro- 
binson Crusoe,’ and ‘ Ceriolanus,’ and his ‘ Jubilee,’ and such fond stuff, I’d better be a galley slave, 
I's sure. D—n the chap! why doesn’t he get his bread by some honest trade, or if he must write 
why can’t he write “em without so mony folk in ’em ‘ he niver thinks of the trooble he gives 
to t’ poor tailors and wardr 
«“ When one of the “saperneedlesses” applied to him for a dress, he would throw one at him, and 
reply to the request—< Please, Mr. Winter, give me a dress, for a herald ?’”—«Eh! choke thee, I 
could like to give thee a bit of sponge, and mak’ thee eat it, thou nasty, idle hound? Why don’t 
thee stop at home wi’ thy wife and bairns, and net come neglecting thy business to daub thy face 
for a shilling a-night.” 


Of the death of Mr. Mathews’ first wife, and his marriage with the second, (the writer of his 
Memoirs,) it is not now our cue to speak. In the next number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, we 
intend to give our mind on that and other matters ; but the length of this article warns us to beware, 
inasmuch as we wish to present our readers with rather a long but most amusing story about Ma- 
thews’ personation of 


THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR. 
“Mx. Marnews’s various powers of disguise naturally tempted*his friends into a strong desire 
of witnessing the effects arising from them upon others. We had returned to town, and resided in 
Great Russell Street; and as our only wooded view was the gate of the British Museum, which 
faced our windows, my husband took every opportunity of running away from it for a day; and it 
became a sort of fashion amongst a knot of his male friend’, to make parties for him to the neigh- 
borhood of London, where good entertainment for man and horse was to be met with. At one 
period six or eight of these worthies determined to make a trip of pleasure, partly on a water ex- 
cursion. It was at the time when the excitement prevailed about Ferdinand of Spain; and it was 
and arranged that Mr. Mathews should travel on this occasion as the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor. His suite therefore disposed themselves in two carriages, “ His Excellency” dignifying the 
foremost till they arrived at Woolwich, the place destined for the first halt. Here Mr. Hill,* one 
of the party, undertook the office of Interpreter, and he speedily whispered to the landlord the rank 
of the personage he had the honor to entertain under his roof. The intelligence acted like a spark 
of electricity, communicating its effect to the whole establishment, and setting it all in motion. In 
the mean time, “ His Excellency” sallied forth on foot with his suite, in order to behold the wonders 
of the place. His appearance in itself was very striking, without the quick-spreading knowledge 
of his rank. He was dressed in a green frock-coat, buttoned up to his neck ; his bosom, ornamented 
with a profusion of orders and ribands of every sort, dazzled the curious eye of the observer. On 
his head he wore a large cocked hat with patriotic devices affixed, such as “ Viva Ferdinand!” 
upon a riband of purple grownd, in golden characters; and “ His Excellency” also wore a pair of 
green spectacles. In the streets of Woolwich he was followed and cheered by all the little boys in 
the neighborhood, to whom the condescending Ambassador bowed in amiable humility. He went 
into the shops and bought divers things, speaking volubly the jargon which his Interpreter rendered 
into good English. At last, almost to “His Excellency’s consternation, a communication was 
made by the higher powers of the place, that whatever the “Spanish Ambassador” deigned to notice 
would be open to “ His Excellency’s” inspection the rest of the day, for which purpose the workmen 
had received orders not to quit the spot at their customary hours of refreshment, but await his com- 
mands! This was alarming. It was more than “ His Excellency” reckoned upon, and fearful was 
the thought of detection under such a distinguished mark of attention. However, the Ambassador 
graciously accepted the proffered exhibition, and viewed all that was to be seen, with due show of 
surprise and commendation, faithfully interpreted to the comptrollers of the works. When at last 
Gis taiiasine cena. ended, dhe debchaueateeaiad Vhs unity tidhaiallte Wie Geke* eanh wh tae tons” 
where the preparations were indeed appalling. Every bit of plate that could be got together, not 
only belonging to the house, but, as they afterwards learned, from the neighborhood, was displayed 
in gorgeous array, to grace the visit of so distinguished a guest. The landlord and his family, and 
his servants, were tricked out in all their best attire, to wait upon the great man, whom they were 
all drawn out to greet upon his return, courtesying and bobbing to him ; all of which this high-bred 
man and illustrious foreigner acknowledged with a grace and condescension that won all hearts. 
He talked unceasingly, but they could only dwell upon what his Interpreter was kind enough to 
render intelligible. Now and then, indeed, a word of E would gratify their tortured ears— 
«“ Goode Englis’ pepel!” “Fine houze!” Tanks!” such like comfits sweetened their labo- 
rious attendance. 
“I cannot now recount half the absurdities “ His Excellency” comntnitiel; or that were omiaslined 
for « His Excellency,” whose averred habits diflered very strikingly from those of the English. His 


* Mr. Thomas Hill, proprietor of « The Monthly Mirror,” (so often alluded to in the early pages 
of this book,) and always the very good friend of my husband. 
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Interpreter informed the landlord that, amongst other peculiarities, “ His Excellency” required every 
article of use in vast quantities ; hundreds of napkins, spoons, forks, plates ; in fact, no man that had 
not lived in Spain could be aware of such inordinate demands. The first view of his bedroom pre} 
sented to “ His Excellency” about twelve dozen towels, piled up upon a table by the side of the 
washing-stand, for his one night’s use. The Ambassador ordered about him in his own language, 
which was translated according to’ circumstances by his accomplished follower, whose interpretation 
sometimes was enough to overset the gravity of any hidalgo, though it was curious to observe that 
every where, when only a solitary advantage was to be obtained, and that advantage was reserved 
for the great man, the Interpreter always felt under the necessity of explaining that “ His Ex- 
cellency” had a taste for inferior things, and preferred what, to an Englishman was objectionable, 
particularly in warm weather, namely, very small sleeping rooms, short and narrow beds, low pillows, 
etc. Things usually disdained by our higher orders were, in fact, matters of luxury in Spain : 
consequently the said Interpreter enjoyed the superior accommodation as a matter of duty which 
called upon him to appropriate the best of every thing to himself. All this added to the amusement 
of the time, and laid up cause for future mirth. 

« The next morning the farce was resumed, and the same mockeries repeated. “ His Excellency” 
breakfasted with the same ceremonies and results as at his previous day’s dinner, preferring the 
stale bread, and resigning the new to his Interpreter, etc. Thus “ perked up, in a glittering sorrow,” 
he was not sorry, with all his love of « fun,” to see preparations for a removal, which at length took 
place amid a crowd, assembled to see “ His Excellency” depart, and which cheered him as he drove 
off. 


« The water excursion followed, and a small fishing smack was hired for the purpose of a sail. 
The master of it, a simple, illiterate, ffesh-water tar, was duly impressed with the honor bestowed 
on his little craft by the noble freight it carried, and was all deference and delight. The Ambassa- 
dor, feigning to suppose this little dirty-faced fellow a naval hero, expressed great respect and affec- 
tion for the noble “ British Capitaine,” while he directed his Interpreter to inform him that he 
should boast of his acquaintance to Ferdinand, and predispose the whole of the Spanish nation in 
his favor. The old man shed tears of gratification at all this, and “ His Excellency” would not 
suffer his favorite the “« Capitaine” to move from his side, Refreshments had been carried on board, 
and amongst these a can, said to contain a quantity of lamp-oil, for “ His Excellency’s” exclusive 
drinking. Every thing was done to excite surprise in the little master of the boat that could be 
devised at the moment. One thing I well remember. A piece of an apple had been cut into the 
form of a candle-end, and a bit of scraped almond completed the deception. The Ambassador, hap- 
pening to drop his tooth-pick in a dusky corner of the boat, demanded a light from his Interpreter, 
who presented him with the above preparation in a luminous state; and “ His Excellency” having 
searched for the tooth-pick and found it, blew out the candle, and after a minute’s pause of hesitation 
where to place it, put it into his mouth with unconcern, and ate the whole of it! The “Capitaine” 
looked wonder and disgust at this, and more especially when “ His Excellency,” expressing a desire 
for some lamp-oil to wash it down, a glass full of yellow liquid was poured out, supposed to be what 
he asked for; and he swallowed it apparently with much relish. The master’s chest absolutely 
heaved at this finishing proof of a depraved taste. However the time came when the Ambassador and 
suite wished to land at their dining-place, and it was agreed that the master should wait to take 
them back to Woolwich, where the carriages were left, to convey them to town. “ His Excellency,” 
however, had had enough of his empty dignity, and hungered for the solid advantages of a common 
man, of which it was the fancy of his Interpreter to stint him, while he wanted language to assert 
his rights and wishes. It was accordingly resolved that he should resign his honors, resume his 
mother-tongue, and leave his title behind him. Doffing his spectacles and medals, and exchanging 
his green for a blue coat—in fact, becoming himself, he re-entered the boat as a stranger, who de- | 
sired to be taken to Woolwich ; and, as it was understood by the master that his noble patron, the 
Ambassador, was not to return, he asked leave of the party to admit the gentleman applying. On 
the voyage back, it may be guessed that not much else was talked of on board but “ the Spanish 
Ambassador ;” and as the stranger expressed an interest in the particulars of “ His Excellency’s” 
trip, the master undertook the relation. This was by far the better part of the whole affair; for the 
vanity of the poor little man induced such exaggerations of his intimacy and favor with his noble 
friend, that my husband was inwardly convulsed while he listened to the account. He described 
“ His Excellency” as a “wery personable man—not what in Hengland we should call ’ansome, 
but wery personable, and the haffablest cretor I ever seed in my life! Why, sir, he treated me 
more like a brother than any think else : called me Captain, and promised to mention me kindly in 
Spain, and offered to interdoos me to King Ferdinand! (But I couldn’t bear to live with such 
nasty devils!) What a happetite he had too! I couldn’t live with Spaniards, I’m sure, if they all 
eat like ‘ His Excellency.’ He made me quite sick, old as I am, with his dirty Spanish ways. Why, 
if you'll believe me, he swallowed at one draught a whole quart of lamp i/e, and eat up a large tally 
candle at a mouthful! I seed him with my own eyes, or I wouldn’t have believed it. I seed it all 
yey a ama throat! I’ve been wery much puzzled, though, to think whatever he did vith 
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Statistics of French Periodical Literature-—The number of authors, poets, dramatists, journal- 
ists, and literary characters of all descriptions that throng in Paris is incalculable. They are found 
in the most miserable garrets, as well as in the gilded saloons of spacious hotels. Thousands and 
thousands of individuals depend for their daily bread on papers. Paris swarms with scribblers of 
indifferent merit, authors of well-founded reputation, editors, stenographists, vaudevillists, translators, 
compilers and correctors of works, correspondents of journals and periodicals, etc. Literary her- 
mits are rare, Charles Nodier and Ballanch are the only distinguished French writers who live in 
a secluded manner, and do not mingle in the circle of their literary brethren. 

If it be asked, how can so many votaries of the muses obtain employment and bread, the answer 
is, hundreds die of hunger, disappointment, blasted hopes, and defeated projects. There is, never- 
theless, immense scope in Paris for literary occupation, The Parisian press is the most extensive 
in the world, There are upwards of twenty-seven daily political journals, of which the circulation 
is considerable. We will mention a few instances, and cite the leading ones :— 


COPIES. COPIES, 
13,000 | Quotidienne, - - - 4,000 
Moniteur, - - - - - 3,500 
Gazette des Tribunaux, 3,000 
Le Droit, - - - - - 2,500 
Le Messager, - 2,500 
L’Impartial, - 2,000 


Journal des Debats, 
Constitutionnel, - 
Courier Frangais, 

Le Temps, - - 

Le Siecle, - - - 

La Presse, - - 
Gazette de France, 
National, - - - - - 
Journal General de France, 


Bon Sens, 2,000 
La France, 1,100 





This is the average daily circulation of the leading French newspapers. The periodical works 
are also numerous ; upwards of thirty-seven reviews, pamphlets, and Jrochures, issue monthly from 
the press, viz:—La Revue Britannique, La Revue du Nord, Le Grand Livre, Le Panorama de Lon- 
dres, Le Journal des Haras (sporting magazine), etc. are amongst the principal. 

The weekly periodicals are—La Revue de Paris, La Revue des Deux Mondes, Chronique de Pa- 
ris, La France Litteraire, L’Homme de Lettres, La Revue Africaine, La Revue des Colonies, L’Ac- 
tionnaire, etc. All these magazines resemble the English monthly publications in size and in mat- 
ter. There are, moreover, seventy-seven newspapers published once or twice, some even three 
times, every week. 

The literary papers are called Le Voleur and Le Cabinet de Lecture, each appearing six times a 
month. Then there are journals and magazines for particular subjects, such as for the theatres, the 
fashions, commerce, trade, advertisements, fashionable information, public works, scientific matters, 
etc. Each literary society in Paris has its periodical. Le Journal Statistique circulates 13,000 
numbers monthly. 


The Real Animal Magnetism.—The scientific journals of Europe assure the world that Dr. Far- 
raday has succeeded in obtaining an electrical spark from the gymnotus electricus ; a specimen of 
this electrical eel having been amported from South America for the purpose of experiment. A 
large body of learned men witnessed the successful results of the doctor's essay at the Adelaide 
Gallery, in London. This is the first’instance known of eliciting a spark from the galvanic battery 
of an electrical eel, although thousands have felt the power of the fish to impart a violent and be- 
numbing shock. 


The Asteroids, or Falling Stars of November—Although we have this year experienced a dis- 
appointment in the non-recurrence of the meteoric phenomena, known throughout America as the 
“flight of stars,” which, heretofore, has occurred for several years on the morning of the 14th of 
November, it seems that in England the visitation has been punctual, and the various publications 
speak of its appearance in terms of wonder and delight. From the following description, extracted 
from a London publication, we have a right to suppose that the celestial display was assisted by the 
evolutions of a vivid Aurora Borealis; an accompaniment denied to the American flight, although 
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the difference in the latitude is materially in favor of the United States for the appearance of these 
lar lights :— 

aes of the most splendid specimens of the ‘ falling stars’ and other meteoric phenomena that 
have ever been observed by the inhabitants of the metropolis, was observed on Wednesday morning 
at an early hour, and attracted considerable curiosity. For some time it appeared as if produced by 
an alarming conflagration—in fact, several Fire Brigade-engines were turned out, and for upwards 
of two hours were traversing the metropolis in search of the supposed fire. The men belonging to 
the Society for the Protection of Life from Fire, with their cumbersome ‘ fire-escapes,’ were running 
about in all directions ; as also parties of the metropolitan police. The time when the phenomenon 
has been observed during the last six or seven years past has been in the interval extending from 
the 12th to the 16th of the present month. ‘The same phenomenon has been observed precisely at 
the same time in Germany, Russia, Australasia, and America. 

“In consequence of the periodical accuracy of this meteoric visit, preparations have been for 
some months back in active operation to make more accurate observations, and we are given to un- 
derstand that,the principal observatories jn England were put into requisition. During the progress 
of the meteoric phenomenon on Wednesday, the atmosphere was remarkably clear, and the stars 
shone with unusual brightness, the air was frosty, with a suarp breeze from the east. It began a 
quarter before two, and the first object that attracted the attention of the observers were several stars 
of an ordinary size shooting from their original spots, and falling apparently to the earth, when it 
appeared that they exploded, for immediately afterwards the horizon was brilliantly illuminated by 
a vivid light: this, in the space of ten minutes or less, disappeared, but another light of a most 
splendid description rose from the same quarter, and gradually expanded over the entire hemisphere. 
At intervals immense masses of crimson vapor appeared, intermingled with branches of silvery co- 
ruscations, which at times formed a rich and variegated canopy, covering the entire expanse from 
the east to the western hemisphere, presenting a most gorgeous spectacle. ‘Towards four o’clock 
the phenomenon became very faint, but the bright columns of light radiating \._m it retained their 
— till half-past four, when it disappeared.” 

The phenomenon, when viewed from a high elevation, was most magnificent ; the whole of the 
metropolis was illuminated, and also the country. In the Arctic regions the lights appear to per- 
fection, particularly during the solstice. In England, according to variour writers, the extremities 
of these lights are to be seen, so that in comparison the inhabitants of England have but a faint 
sight of their splendor, and their motions, according to the state of the atmosphere, often assume 
the color of blood. In Liberia, there is one species of these atmospheric phenomena which regu- 
larly appears between the west and north, like a luminous rainbow, edged with gold and silver co- 
lors. Beneath the arch is a darkness through which the stars appear with some brilliancy, This 
species is thought by the natives to be the forerunner of storms. There are other kinds which strike 
the beholders with horror, for they crackle, sparkle, hiss, make a whistling sound, and are more like 
the firing of a rocket. Every animal is struck with terror; even the dogs of the hunters are seized 
with such dread, that they will fall on the ground, and become immovable till it is over. 


Van Amburgh, versus Humbug.—This celebrated beast-tamer, who has lately charmed all Eng- 
land, has Aad his life taken ; two individuals have been caught in the fact, and their misdeeds pub- 
lished to the world. The offenders are—Washington Warren, of New York, and a certain Mister 
Ephraim Watts, formerly of New England, but now of old London. This worthy’s perpetration 
we have seen, and laughed heartily at the choice specimen of biography put forth to the admiring 


about Van Amburgh, the beast-tamer, who personal i 

“ His body is rather steep looking. He has hard straight hip bones ; shows no 
bulging out of the legs, and is altogether much of the same size up and down!” 

At page 15, speaking of Olympia’s dream, Mister Ephy Watts says—«'The whole account may 
be read in Pausanras, one of the finest writers America ever raised.” To which extraordinary 
assertion, a footnote is appended—« I mean in translation.” A wild boar is described as “a huge 
and ugly animal rather in years, but nevertheless as strong as he was huge, huge as he was ugly, 
and stuffed full of all manner of vicious and piratical qualities.” A rhinoceros is termed “ @ clum- 
situdinacious brute!” At page 41, the writer breaks off in the midst of a romantic detail to assure 
his readers that the hero, Van Amburgh, highly praises the rifles on sale at Ephy Watts’s store. 

Besides various other momentous information, we are told that Victoria, the maiden queen of 
England, was so delighted with Van Amburgh, that she visited him incog. at his lodgings, and of- 
fered to confer upon him a private wrder of knighthood. Now, as Sam Weller says, this is cutting 
it a leetle too fat! What is a private order of knighthood? It would bother the Herald’s college 
to explain this sentence. And how could her most gracious majesty visit the brute-tamer incog., if 
she offered to knight him—an honor proceeding only from royalty! Nevertheless, queen Vic had 
a right to do the genteel thing to the menagerie man, as a return for the attentions paid to Deaf 
Burke by the Congressmen at Washington. 
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